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NEWSLETTER 


May, 1958, in Pittsburgh. To be formed is the 3-mil- 
lion-member United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. The 99th general assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America recently 
approved the union, 161-124, Earlier the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. ratified it by a nearly unani- 
mous vote. 


French Foundation. The gift went to the National 
Academy of Religion and Mental Health. 


TWO CONFERENCES ADMIT WOMEN. Wyoming admitted to full 
membership Miss Ruth L. Underwood, an elder. Holston 
admitted on trial Mrs. Carl B. Beadless, first woman 
member in its 134-year history. 


IS THE APPOINTMENT SYSTEM WEAKENING? Some conferences 
"are worried about it. More churches, leaders say, are 
hand picking their pastors. In New York East, dis- 
trict superintendents filed a report, adopted by 
members, calling for stricter adherence to the Meth- 


odist appointment system. 


THE REV. C. COOPER BELL, Lynchburg, Va., is the new 
~ director of the Commission to Study the Jurisdic- 
tional System. Charles Parlin, Englewood, N.J., 


layman, replaces Bell as commission chairman. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST MEMBERSHIP in the National Council of 


Churches is being pushed by several Southern church- 
men despite firm resistance. The denomination is one 


of a few major Protestant groups still outside the 
council. 


NEW_ CHURCH CONSTRUCTION may exceed $900 millions in 
1957 if the pace set in the first five months ($52 mil- 
lions more than 1956) is maintained. (For more church 
news see page 97.) 
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THIS IS 
-, MY BEST 


We invite you to share with others 
some of your favorite sermon illustra- 
tions.—Eps. 


Nobody 


Here is a man who wants an edu- 
cation. Does he say, “Now I will be 
a solitary student. I will not go to 
school or college, I will not associate 
with those who have similar interests 
or aims?” Hardly. For a large part 
of his education is in the exchange of 
ideas, in association with those of like 
aims and interests. This truth applies 
to all of life. The language we use, 
the food we eat, the ideals we cherish 

none of these would be possible 
without the background of society 
No man is a man all by himself. As 
Rufus Jones says, “One person alone 
is simply nobody at all.” And we ven- 
ture that by the same token, one 
Christian alone, isolated, separated 
from the Christian fellowship, is sim- 
ply no Christian at all. 


—Haroip Cooke Puiuips, in The Timeless 
Gospel (Abingdon Press) 
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He Snuffed Out the Candle 


At the funeral of Louis XIV the 
great cathedral was packed with 
mourners who had come to pay their 
final tribute to the king whom they 
all considered great. The room was 
dark, save for one lone candle which 
illumined the great gold casket tha 
held the mortal remains of the mon. 
arch. 

At the appointed time, Massilion, 
the court preacher, stood to address 
the assembled clergy of France. As 
he rose, he reached from the pulpit 
and snuffed out the one candle which 
had been put there to symbolize the 
greatness of the king. Then from the 
darkness came just four words, “God 
only is great!” 

—Homer J. R. E_rorp, pastor, Trinity Mé- 


odist Church, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Reward 
Horseback riding in the Roky 


Mountains, we rounded a bend inthe 
trail and saw a strange sight. Twenty- 
five burros, loaded with pack saddles 
and heavy sacks of ore, were érotting 
single-hle down the trail. 

Since burros are traditionally lagy, 
slow-moving animals, our guide Was 
asked for an explanation. 

“The burros carry ore from a mime 
up the mountain to the end of the 
trail in the valley, where the ore is 
loaded on trucks. They are fed at one 
end of the trail and watered at the 
other. That’s why they move so fast 
particularly near the end of the trail 
They know that when they get there 
they will get food or water—refresh- 
ment and rest.” 


—H. Guy Goopsext, Portland, Ore. 
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worth of the individual. 
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ods of therapy. (HA) postpaid, $3.00 
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On the 
Record 


DISARMAMENT DELUSIONS 


THE MAN or woman in every con- 
gregation who thinks of the church as 
nothing more than a preaching sta- 
tion or a center of social events will 
have little sympathy for the pastor 
who looks upon his church as a cen- 
ter of international influence. He has 
reasons to know better, and to deplore 
the delusions of disarmament. 

Once the shimmering dream of 
many commencement orators, fervent 
preachers on peace and framers of 
disarma- 
ment no longer has the standing it 
once had. Delusions are to blame. 


high-sounding — resolutions, 


First of these delusions is the idea 
that “the other guys” are wholly to 


blame, and disarmament would put 


them out of business. Do you remem- 
ber the “merchants of death,” deep- 
dyed villains who trafficked in explo- 
ives and poison gas? And the gold 
braided militarists who needed wars 
to keep their jobs? But, in these days 
of total warfare, the stockpiling of 
Weapons involves the and 
ost sedate members of the business 
community. The industrial plant of 
a whole nation is mobilized, and it 
is frankly admitted that a cessation 
ot warlike preparations would bring 
economic hardships to all. 


strongest 


m 
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Another delusion arises from the 
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notion that disarmament must he 


See,, | total and final. Few careful observers 


believe that anymore. Now fractional 
disarmament is recognized as more 
than weak, wishy-washy compromise, 
Those who attended the recent Lon 
don conference met with the assump 
tion that some agreement—almost any 
agreement—would be better than 
none. At presstime they have failed! 

Another associated delusion, ex 
ceedingly popular in the United 
States, is the idea that there is some 
defense against nuclear weapons and 
that, therefore, we need not press for 
their inclusion in disarmament pro 
posals. Last April, the British con- 
fessed that their island could not be 
defended. And two months before, 
the Civil Defense Administration in 
the United States admitted that pos 
sible opponents had the power to kill 
40 or 45 per cent of the people ina 
surprise attack, even with the best 
bomb shelters available. 

Then, there is the matter of radio 
active fallout, on which Congress has 
conducting an_ investigation. 
(See also TocrTHER’s powwow on 
atomic bomb tests last November.) 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer put it this way 
in a letter to the Norwegian Nobel 
Committee: “The radioactive clouds 
will constantly be carried by the 
winds around the globe and some of 
the dust, by its own weight, or by 
being brought down by rain, snow, 
mist and dew, little by little, will fall 
down on the hard surface of the earth, 
into the rivers and into the oceans.” 
Radioactive rainwater—then radio- 
active soil—radioactive food for amr 
mals—radioactive meat for humans=} 
all that is the plain result. 

So, the idea that bombs and mit 
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siles to carry them can be ruled out 
of present disarmament agreements 
is one of our delusions. But the great- 
est delusion is the myth that the dis. 
banding of armies, mothballing of 
fleets, junking of planes and missiles, 
and dismantling of factories would 
actually end war. It could never hap. 
pen so long as the barriers of national 
eons remain between peoples, 

Some 20 years ago, an inconclu- 
sive disarmament conference closed 
with these words from the chairman: 
“In such a situation as the present 
nothing can help us but faith. The ob- 
stacles are not in the world around 
is, but in our minds and hearts. We 
will the end, but we do not will it 
hard enough to risk the means.” 

There is the responsibility—and op- 
portunity—of the Church. We minis- 
ters can urge our people to think 
things through—like James P. War- 
burg’s statement, “It is too soon for 
world gove rnment, and it is too late 
for anything else.” 

We can inform ourselves about the 
Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, now before Congress, 
and remember the words of President 
Eisenhower, when he first made this 
proposal for the development of peace- 
ful uses of nuclear fuels: “The United 
States . . . pledges its determination 
to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man shall not 
be dedicated to his death, but conse- 
crated to his life.” 

With spiritual insights, 
make disarmament far more than a 
series of delusions and deadly despair. 


S /Dtterraw/ 
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Pastor's Study 


The Challenge of Oberlin 


By ALBERT C. 


OUTLER 


Professor of Theology, Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, Tex. 


Is the unity we seek something to be worked for, or 
is it something we already have? This question may 
be answered by those that will be asked at the next 
Conference on Faith and Order next September. 


Anyone who has paid much 
attention to church news in the 
past year has heard of the forth- 
coming Oberlin Conference; and he 
is going to hear more. During the 
week of Sept. 3-10, delegates of all 
the member churches of the World 
Council of Churches in North 
America will assemble on the Ober- 
lin campus for a session of inten- 
sive study and sharing. The theme 
is, “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek.” 

It is important to note that the 
delegates are not being sent by their 
churches to negotiate or vote on 
schemes for church unity or even 
to produce a blueprint for unity. 
Their commission is to share and 
to receive—to share in the rich di- 
versity of thought and experience 
which will be represented in such 
a gathering, and to receive new in- 
sight and impetus for the ongoing 
tasks of the ecumenical movement 
within and among the churches 
themselves. 

There are many Christian folk 


10 


who can take calmly the news of an- 
other ecumenical conference. Most 
of us favor the ecumenical cause, 
at least in principle. Yet the daily 
round of our church life is so fully 
set in the context of our denomina- 
tional affairs that the quest for unity 
seems a bit of a luxury, something 
super-added or even superfluous. 
Christian unity may very well bea 
good thing, but it is plainly not a 
necessary thing, for are we not 
doing rather well for ourselves in 
our present divided state? Particu- 
larly in the American atmosphere, 
where religious liberty and tolera- 
tion are taken for granted, the 
ecumenical movement seems to 
many a typical churchman as an 
“extra-curricular activity” for those 
who can spare the time from more 
pressing claims or who have taken 
it up as a hobby. 

Oberlin is going to face us all up 
to these attitudes, “and it is going to 
put some searching questions to the 
churches through their delegates. 
What are the Christian imperatives 
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toward Christian unity? Does the 
Gospel itself commit Christians to 
sek and enter into some kind of 
unity with their fellow- 
Christians? Can a divided Chris- 
tianity be authentic and efficacious? 
Does “our unity in 
Jesus Christ” require some sort of 
actual realization in the life of the 
churches and in their relations to 
one another? Is it true that “the 


corpe rate 


God-given 


Gospel of one God commands unity 
and offers us power to achieve it”? 
In every-day denominational liv- 


ing we may, occasionally, raise such 
questions as these but the fact is 
that they do not often press us very 
hard. But at Oberlin we shall have 
to face them in company with other 

Christians of other traditions and 
perspectives than our own. 

If we took a poll of the beliefs of 
the common run of Christians in 
the various churches—and neg- 
lected the ones which were simply 
fuzzy and confused—we would 
find that most of us agree, at least 
broadly, on the chief articles of the 
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Christian faith as outlined, for ex- 
ample in the Apostles’ Creed: God 
the Father, Jesus Christ his Son, 
the Holy Spirit and the “commun- 
ion of saints.” 

Repeated experiences in ecumeni- 
cal discussion have shown that in 
these areas, our disagreements are 
not deep or wide enough really to 
justify continued division between 
us. But when we pass over to ques- 
tions about the nature of the 
Church, the ministry and the sac- 
raments, we are almost instantly in 
serious trouble. 

Christians who are deeply united 
in their belief in one God—Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit—are still 
widely separated in their concep- 
tions of church order, of effective 
worship, and of valid sacramental 
action. Christians who are “one in 
Christ” are still in conflict over the 
meaning and the mode of baptism. 
Christians who are “one in Christ” 
are still divided at the table of his 
broken body and shed blood. 

Latter-day Methodists have had a 
tendency to minimize these con- 
flicts and divisions, partly because 
we have largely lost our forefathers’ 
convictions about the significance 
and efficacy of the sacraments them- 
selves! But many another Christian 
church still holds, with what may 
seem to us obstinate and _ self- 
righteous loyalty, to views of the 
sacraments which make their right 
and proper administration the cen- 
tral focus of Christian community. 

Oberlin will ask us all to con- 
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sider together the basic issues 
which are involved here, and will 
invite us “to explore possible steps 
toward more appropriate and more 
inclusive observances of the sacra- 


ments among our churches, in mu- 
tual faithfulness to the demands of 


the Gospel.” 


Tuus far we have mentioned 
the specifically theological issues 
that will be up for consideration in 
September. Important as they are, 
they nevertheless comprise only one 
third of the conference agenda. The 
problem of unity will also be ex- 
plored in the light of the organiza- 
tional structures and patterns of the 
member churches, and in terms of 
the baffling social and cultural 
forces at work in the world in 
which the Church attempts to pro- 
claim the Gospel. 

There will be study sections ex- 
ploring the life of the local 
churches, the work of city and state 
councils of churches, the internal 
processes of denominational action 
—all in terms of the goal we ac- 
knowledge, in the light of the unity 
we profess to be seeking. Still other 
groups will be asked to study such 
immediately critical issues as the 
divided church in a shifting popu- 
lation, the disunited churches and 
the political crises of our age, the 
separated churches and the common 
task of Christian higher education, 
the fragmented Christian commu- 
nity and the urgent issues of eco- 
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nomic justice and racial harmony, 

In all of these difficult and cop. 
troversial questions, the only con. 
trolling perspective for discussion 
and conclusion will be the con- 
sented goal of Christian unity and 
community. , 

One need not be a cynic to fear 
that, in the face of such bristling 
questions, Oberlin may all too easily 
turn into a theological debate— 
and an impasse. And it will, if the 
delegates forget why they are there 
and the opportunity of such gather- 
ing. For an assembly of Christians 
onnenicslonad to consider “The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek” i 
presumably already committed toa 
quest for unity, at the very least. 
Contention over the ways and 
means to unity may be endured 
and preserved from sterile bitter- 
ness only if the goal of unity and 
our present experience of unity are 
kept in steady view. 

For the unity that Christians seek 
is not merely a dream or vision of 
what we aspire to but have never 
known. It is not a far-off divine 
event toward which the ecumenical 
movement is trying to move. As 
Christians, we already know, in 
significant part, the reality 
and joy of “our God-given unity in 
Christ.” Thus, the unity we are 
seeking is the fullness—and the 
fulfillment—of the unity that we 
already have. \t is in almost equal 
measure as we recognize and cher- 
ish this partial, present unity that 
we find the motive force to go for 


some 
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ward in the search for its realiza- 
tion in true Christian community. 

If Oberlin runs true to the form 
of other ecumenical conferences, it 
will be just this consciousness of 
present unity aspiring to fulfill- 
ment—in common worship, in 
common convictions, in common 
action—which will generate a more 
powerful stimulus toward unity 
than all the addresses, debates and 
reports! 

Ever since the Third World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order (at 
Lund, Sweden, in 1952), the ecu- 
menical movement has had a group 
of theological study commissions at 
work on the crucial issues that 
Oberlin will be tackling—one on 
Christ, the Holy Spirit and the 
Church; another on Tradition and 


Traditions; a third on Worship; a 
fourth on Institutionalism. 

These commissions are engaged 
in long-range 


research _ projects 
which will eventually yield impor- 
tant reports and publications for 
the common benefit of the churches. 
But they are being asked to report 
to the Oberlin conference on their 
progress-to-date and to receive re- 
actions and suggestions from the 
delegates. In this way, Oberlin will 
contribute its share to the ongoing 
work of theological study and to 
the growing doctrinal consensus 
which the theologians are seeking. 

But, in the last analysis, and at 
the heart of the matter, the deepest 
and most persistent question which 
Oberlin will be asking its delegates 
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—and the churches—is just this: 
What does it mean to be a Chris- 
tian? What do we mean—and in- 
tend to do—when we confess Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior to the 
glory of God the Father? Can we 
be Christian and content with the 
divisions and barriers between our- 
and other Christians—the 
present barriers of faith and order, 
race and kind? Can we be Chris- 
tian and still be complacent with 
our separated and competitive de- 
nominational life? And if we can- 
not, what then? 


selves 


Ir IS not enough to deprecate our 
divisions or wait for them to be 
overcome by divine intervention. If 
we confess that it is God’s will that 
his family and household shall be 
truly one—to the end that its wit- 
ness and proclamation of the Gos- 
pel may be sincere and credible 
(Cf. John 17:20)—then we must 
take thought and prepare to take 
action in obedience to such an im- 
perative. And we may be sure that 
in our obedience, God who com- 
mands will also lead us to the goal 
which he purposes. 

Oberlin will not—cannot—press 
these decisions upon us. But our 
consciences may—and God’s Spirit 
whose office is to edify and rule the 
Church will require from us all an 
accounting as to our real share and 
participation in the up-building of 
Christ’s Body. 

The challenge of Oberlin is a 
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challenge to the churches—and, 
among them, of course, a particular 
challenge and opportunity to us 
who stand in the Wesleyan tradi- 
tion. We have our full share to con- 
tribute and an equally full share to 
receive from an ecumenical en- 
deavor such as this. But only if we 
really are willing to face the ques- 
tions that Oberlin is asking—and 
try to make sure that our answers 


are fully worthy of our heritage, our 
distinctive convictions and our mis. 
sion as a part of the people of God, 

This calls on us to rise above our 
preoccupations with our own 
affairs, to put our hearts and heads 
into the tasks of study and cO-opera- 
tion and to make ourselves ready 
for the future which Christ is bring- 
ing toward us: one fold, one shep- 


herd, one Spirit, one glorious hope! 


PROBLEM FOR OBERLIN 


Tue OBERLIN CONFERENCE will confront the deeper issues 
of the organizational unity we seek by considering the life of 
the local congregation, the work of state and local councils of 
churches, the relations of authority to freedom in church govern- 
ment, and the merits in the variations of denominational polity. 
In this discussion doctrine will illuminate practice and practice 
will help to clarify and perhaps modify doctrine. ... 

Congregational life has taken on many forms both in its out- 
ward manifestations and in its corporate inner expressions. Chris- 
tians reared in one place feel ill at ease in another. Habits of wor- 
ship and traditions of organization influence the relationships of 
local churches to each other. How ready are we for a universally 
satisfactory expression of worship and service? 

Local congregations often hinder unity by being dominated by 
a particular class in the community, or by a few individuals who 
wish to run the organization, or by an uncharitable spirit, or by 
looking only to their own immediate concern, or by refusing to 
accept the missionary obligation of the gospel, or by a spirit of 
rivalry with churches of other denominations or even in their own. 
Such problems indicate the need for self-discipline and for ex- 
ploring with others of the kind of Christian community which is 
truly obedient to Christ, the Head of the Church. 


—Wa ter G. MUELDER 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


The Rise and Fall 
of Rev. Automaton 


By ARTHUR OLIVER 


Methodist pastor, 


Reprinted from The Methodist of New South Wales (Oct. 6, 


No first name can be given to 
Rev. Automaton, but that does not 
matter because the press had long 
ceased giving any minister the 
courtesy of initials. And, in truth, 
Rev. Automaton was correctly titled 
because it worked on wheels.... 


Ly ALL STARTED with canned 


music, canned television films, and 


the shortage of ministers. It was 
inevitable, with the coming of auto- 
maton that some bright boy should 
suggest the automaton minister, 
and the Church of 1970 appointed 
the first Rev. Automaton to a City 
Circuit, so that hé—I meant to say 
t—could work under the eyes of 
older men. 

It was the natural result of per- 
fectionism, the crowning of the 
long quest to find the perfect = 
ster, and, as you know, no perfec 
minister had been evolved by any 
church in any land. Yet, although 
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Waverly, | 


N.S.W., 


Australia 


1956) 


Rev. Automaton was hailed as per- 
fect, the ministry refused to ordain 
it, because although zt had a per- 
fectly orthodox theology, z# had not 
a soul. 

It was predicted that it would be 
easy to finance, running costs would 
be low, 40 years without breakdown 
could be confidently predicted. The 
home mission department im- 
mediately ordered 100 models, but 
the overseas missions department 
was not so reckless, knowing what 
the natives would do with anything 
less than human, that came into 
their midst. 

It had great disadvantages. No 
girl w anted to be married by Rev. 
Automaton. No baptisms were con- 
ducted—and, in times of grief, peo- 
ple called on a live minister who 
was human. 

Upkeep was a minor item. After 
the day’s work of visiting, schools, 
correspondence, formal addresses, 
formal meetings, Rev. Automaton 
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went into the church vestry and 
switched off the power, setting the 
alarm to go off at six in the morn- 
ing. He needed no food, an oc- 
casional new valve, a spot of oil, 
and that was all. 

His sermons were fed into him; 
they came out of the voice box on 
Sundays, dry, formal, like a stale 
radio play-back. 

Yet, looking back on the great 
experiment, it has to be admitted 
that these automatons were far 
more efficient than any minister of 
the church. They did keep a fixed 
schedule, and they were geared to 
pay off the required visits in such 
a way as a poker machine is geared 
to pay off. 

About those visits: The Rev. 
Automaton had no small talk. If it 


saw a child it would immediately 


ask questions from the catechism. 
The result was that children always 
dodged down some back alley when 
they saw it coming: its parishioners 
often did not answer the door when 
it rang the bell. A card was always 
pushed under the door. It read: 
“Dear Sister or Brother, it was 
deeply grieved to find you were out. 
Please accept this as proof of a call.” 
The sermons, as I mentioned, 
were rather dull. They were so 
couched as to offend nobody, but it 


is doubtful whether any sermon 
preached by zt did anyone any good, 
And, in my church, as in others, 
there were laymen who wanted to 
think, wanted to grow, who re 
garded the faith as a great adven- 
ture of mind and heart and will. 

What did they do? They fed 
questions into zt. They slipped in 
quotations from the great thinkers, 
They dared to bring to the notice 
of Rev. Automaton the thinking of 
Einstein, Shaw, Huxley, of the past 
age as well as more daring thinkers. 
T hey filled zt up with orthodox and 
modern thinkers. 

It responded to the challenge 
magnificently, although the mech- 
anism began to glow with a fiery 
heat. On Sunday mornings the mes- 
sage was a model of orthodoxy. In 
the evenings it preached unortho- 
doxy, trying to satisfy both schools 
of thought, which no human minis- 
ter can do! 

One night I heard it speak. I 
sensed that something was wrong. 
Next Sunday morning it suddenly 
groaned and said: “I can’t go on— 
get a human minister.” And it was 
the first time zt had used the per- 
sonal pronoun Then it blew 
apart and in a thousand fragments. 
It was the end of Rev. Automaton 
and nobody mourned for i. 







































World Parish 


A woman healed in a mission hospital 
took the Gospel to African villages. 


For Christ 
and Congo 


By ALEXANDER J. REID 


Superintendent, Katako Kombe District, Central Congo Conference 


Arr THERE any evangelistic 
opportunities in Africa? 

Some Americans, reading of the 
Mau Mau movement in Kenya 
Colony and of racial tensions in the 
Union of South Africa, imagine 
that the answer is no. 

Any estimate of the Church’s fu- 
ture, it is true, must reckon with 
nationalistic aspirations and prob- 
lems coming out of such move- 
ments, but we must note that these 
movements have had their origin 
in the gross injustices brought on 
by governing groups. Among these, 
the governing powers of the Bel- 
gian Congo have acted with a 
greater degree of wisdom and fore- 
sight and have had more of the in- 
terests of the people in mind than 
have most others. Consequently, we 
have reason to believe that the doors 
ot opportunity will be open there 
lor a longer period than in many 
other sections of Africa. 
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I know the Belgian Congo best, 
and in this vast area (as large as the 
United States east of the Missis- 
sippi) is the Batetela tribe with 
whom I have lived and labored for 
27 years. 

Our tribe was a large bodied, 
fierce fighting, cannibalistic tribe, 
practically untouched by civiliza- 
tion when the first pioneers of 
our Methodism came. They were 
Bishop Walter Lambuth and _ his 
Afro-American partner, Dr. Walter 
Gilbert. They first trekked across 
trackless Africa in 1912. The first 
missionary party came to Wembo 
Nyama in 1914. In one generation, 
several men of the stature and char- 


acter of Pastor Pierre Shaumba 
have arisen. He was a delegate to 
London Ecumenical Conference, 


and has the past years appeared on 
the platform of Lake Junaluska, at 
several Methodist conferences, at 
Asbury commencement missionary 
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rally; he recently completed his 
senior college year at Paine College. 

Pastor and District Superintend- 
ent John Wesley Shungu attended 
his second General Conference at 
Minneapolis as a delegate from 
Central Congo Conference. 

These two are representatives of 
the more than 270 conference pas- 
tors, preachers, local preachers, and 
exhorters now preaching the Gos- 
pel in more than 500 villages in this 
conference. 

In this short period of time, six 
growing mission stations have been 
established. They are Wembo 
Nyama, Minga, Tunda, Lodja, 
Katako Kombe, and Kindu, and 
now we are asking for staff and 
funds to open the seventh station at 
Lomela. 

Each of these stations heads up 
the work of large and growing dis- 
tricts where churches, schools, and 
medical dispensaries are reaching 
out helping hands in every direction 
from the stations. At each mission 
center are groups of missionaries 
and African staff members, preach- 
ing, teaching, healing, and _build- 
ing, doing both intensive and ex- 
tensive work. 

Their day begins with the drum 
call at dawn, when missionaries, 
African preachers, teachers, nurses, 
students and _ hospital patients, 
workmen, men, women, and chil- 
dren are expected to be present for 
this early morning prayer and 
preaching service—six days a week. 
At that hour, people who have had 
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little opportunity of knowing the 
doctrines and practices of our 
church gather to learn by precept 
and example. Thousands in daily 
attendance at these morning hours, 
present what members of a home 
mission board of another church 
felt was such a great evangelistic 
opportunity that they wanted to 
begin such a program for their 
home mission fields. 

Since the African women go at 
an early hour to their gardens, and 
the men to their work, this first 
service of the day enables the 
preacher or village pastor to reach 
his people every day with a life 
giving message. 

For the day’s second service, to- 
ward 5 o'clock in the afternoon, the 
preacher brings together his people 
for a study of the catechism. This 
includes some general knowledge 
of the plan of salvation, as well as 
a real experience of salvation itself. 

We have a period of probation of 
from one to three years before en- 
trance into full church membership. 
In order for one to become a pro- 
bationary member, each person 
must first know the more than 10 
questions and answers in the cate- 
chism covering God, Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the general plan 
of salvation. 

During this period of probation 
we determine whether the person 
has an interest in tithing and sup- 
porting the program of the church, 
as well as his experience in Christ. 
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Periodically, on each of our sta- 
tions and through all the villages in 
which we establish the church, we 
seek to have revivals—at least one 
each year. With the district confer- 
ences at which we conduct special 
evangelistic services and our annual 
camp meetings, we have ample op- 
portunity of leading our people to 
know Christ in a very definite way 
and of building them up in the 
faith and things of the Spirit. 

Schools and hospitals offer an- 
other evangelistic opportunity. The 
Belgian government, in its friendly 
and co-operative attitude, has 
turned over its complete educa- 
tional work in the colony to the 
Protestant and Catholic churches. 


Now the government is intro- 


ducing the principle of lay schools, 
but this has not yet affected any 
large number of students who still 
come to our mission schools. Edu- 
cational standards have been set up, 
and to schools that meet the quali- 
fications the state has given helpful 
subsidies, caring for much of the 
cost of running expenses. In their 
program they have allowed a gen- 
erous place for daily teaching of 
religion. 

What an opportunity to make 
Christ known in a very personal 
way to the 10,000 students who at- 
tend the schools of our conference, 
along with the thousands who at- 
tend the schools of the Methodist 
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At each of our stations we have 
boarding schools for boys and girls. 
These students not only have the 
daily hour of Bible study in the 
class room but also the morning 
evangelistic service with the after- 
noon catechism classes. 

In all of our hospitals, medical 
dispensaries, and leper colonies we 
have sought to keep this same evan- 
gelistic attitude with services in the 
same order as in our schools. 
Through these methods, thousands 
of our people who come in from the 
villages of the Batetela tribe have 
the opportunity of hearing for the 
first time the message of Christ. As 
they attend the daily catechism 
classes they learn something of the 
obligations of becoming disciples 
and members of his Church. Hun- 
dreds of those who have come in 
for such medical treatment have 
hurried back home to their villages 
to tell their friends of the Christ 
they have come to know. 

In this way many new villages 
have been opened to the Gospel 
message, and churches have been 
established. In fact, the medical 
work has become one of the great 
evangelistic challenges of our 
day. 

The greatest revival movement 
that has continued through the past 
25 years in Ruanda-Urundi was 
started and has been sponsored by 
the medical missionaries of the 
Church of England. It has spread 
to all the churches of that area and 
continues to go forward like a 
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mighty conflagration of divine love. 
From our own district at Katako 
Kombe, Mama Djundu heard first 
of the hospital at Wembo Nyama 
where she might find healing. 
Slowly she walked the 75 miles 
from her home village. Upon her 
arrival at the clinic she found 
great crowd who had come for the 
same purpose. She did what all the 
others were doing, attended the 
morning worship service and the 
afternoon catechism classes. She 
heard the first message of Christ’s 
redeeming love she had ever heard. 
The whole Wembo Nyama sta- 
tion at that time was aglow with 


evangelistic fervor. Mama Djundu 
wept her way through to Christ 
and then sought to know through 
the catechism her obligations and 


opportunities. 

The time came for her operation 
and i As soon as 
she was well enough, she hurried 
home to Utukatuka to tell what she 
had seen and heard. First she 
gathered her loved ones around her 
and told them. Then she reached 
beyond her own family 
her friends and won a great num- 
ber to faith. She then decided to 
gather all these converted ones to- 
gether and teach them the lessons 
of discipleship through the cate- 
chism. 

One by one, day by day, she 
called out from memory the ques- 
tions and then gave the responses, 
until she had prepared practically 
her whole village for membership 
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was successful. 


circle to 


in the Church. Then they built a 
church. No preacher nor mission- 
ary had ever visited her village, but 
this elderly woman became their 
leader. Finally, the missionary ar- 
rived to baptize her converts and 
receive them into the membership 
of the Church. 

Her work continued to grow un- 
til the villagers asked for a regular 
preacher, a Bible-school graduate, 
to care for them and to teach their 
children in school. The missionary 
sent Pastor Andrew Omana. 

When he arrived, Mama Djundu 
gathered up her few belongings and 
walked on over to the neighboring 
village of Lengola, to do there what 
she had accomplished in her home 
village. Soon she had a growing 
church of faithful persons prepared 
for baptism, with a church house in 
which to worship. 

Well do I remember my first 
journey into this section to see the 
converts of Mama Djundu, and to 
serve them Communion and bap- 
tize the probationary members. The 
welcome was something like that 
accorded Christ, when he went into 
Jerusalem long ago on Palm Sun- 
day. .Though sick with malaria 
when I arrived and carried by ham- 
mock to the church, I have never 
witnessed such a scene. The little 
church was packed with people and 
folks were looking in each window. 
At least 25 children were seated on 
the earth platform at my feet. 

Again I told them the same old 
story they had been hearing from 
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their leader. Again the work grew 
beyond the bounds of the ability of 
Mama Djundu to care for, and an- 
other preacher was sent. Again she 
moved on, this time to Kalonda, 
some 50 miles from her home. So 
faithful was her testimony that 
later, when we opened the Lodja 
station, we took her with us to 
supervise the beginnings of a board- 
ing school for girls. 

Mama Djundu still continues on 
with her glowing testimony and 
songs of praise. At last year’s Lodja 
camp she stood to bear testimony 
and then sang as solos the most 
beautiful hymns I have ever heard. 


Her words and songs brought bless- 
ing to all who heard. 

Now these early evangelistic ef- 
forts are bearing fruit all over the 
Lodja section. One of the greatest 
revival movements that has ever 
swept across our tribe is going on. 
More than one hundred young men 
with their wives have been called of 
Christ. They are building churches 
everywhere and fully supporting 
their preachers. Indeed we are in 
the midst of a mighty movement of 
the “spontaneous expansion of the 
church,” under the leadership of the 
Holy Spirit. We hope it will spread 
all across Africa. 


CHRIST IS THE ANSWER 


CHRIST IS THE WAY .. . Men without him are wanderers, lost, dis- 


turbed. 


CHRIST IS THE TRUTH . . . Men without him are false, confused, skepti- 


cal. 


CHRIST IS THE LIGHT . 
know not whither they go. 


. . Men without him walk in darkness and 


CHRIST IS THE VINE .. . Men not joined with him are withered branches 


prepared for the fire. 


CHRIST IS THE ROCK ... Men not built on him are carried away by 


the storms of life. 


CHRIST IS THE BREAD OF LIFE . . 


and starve throughout eternity. 


CHRIST IS THE ALPHA AND OMEGA . 


. Men without him will hunger now 


- . Men without him have 


neither beginning of good nor end of misery. 
CHRIST IS THE ANSWER ... “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 


the words of eternal life.” 


—From Bethel Methodist News, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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They Sing the Gospel 


By WEBB B. GARRISON 
President, McKendree College, Lebanon, lil. 


“ 

Hex1o, Nashville friends! 
Let’s all loosen up. Everybody 
shake hands with your neighbors. 
That’s ri-i-i-ght! Didja shake hands 
with your wife? Let’s go, now. 
Heavy on the howdy-do-o-0 ... 
the Lord is counting on you!” 

Wally Fowler paused for breath 
before continuing with opening 
announcements of the 97th consec- 
utive “All-night gospel singing” to 
be held in Ryman Auditorium in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Quite frankly, I was there to try 
to assess the significance of the 
movement. Crowds flock to the 
sings when they are held in At- 
lanta, Indianapolis, Birmingham, 
Asheville and other points scattered 
over half the nation. Last year, 
750,000 persons paid admission to 
hear gospel quartets, soloists, and 
variety singers in teams arranged 
by Wally Fowler. 

Many who attend are regulars. 
In Nashville, where the movement 
was launched more than eight years 
ago, some families have standing 
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orders for reserved seats. And they 
are as determined to have exactly 
the same place each month as old 
timers in the country church were 
to have the same family pew and 
not the one just in front of or be- 
hind it. 

It doesn’t take five minutes to see 
that a sing has plenty of color and 
activity. Adolescent girls popping 
bubble gum are escorted to theif 
seats by uniformed policemen. Any 
auburn-haired miss of two tugs at] 
her mother’s purse, pulls out a full 
bottle of milk. After all, a girl cant 
go all hours without refreshment! 9 

Real estate operator C. R. Dowe§ 
land ambles in, waving to friends™ 
scattered through the house. Im@ 
eight years, he’s missed just one) 
block of sings—during the period) 
when he and Mrs. Dowland went 
to Europe for the coronation of 
Elizabeth II. 

There is nothing pretentious; 
about the dress of the crowd or the) 
trappings of the stage. The back 
drop is a banner advertising Cloveres 
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leaf brand milk products. Except 
for microphones and a piano, the 
dingy stage is bare. 

But when Wally Fowler begins 
to bubble out his salutations and 
announcements, a stirring is felt 
through the house. At his invita- 
tion, everybody joins in rolling the 
long notes of “When the Roll is 
Called Up Yonder.” 

“All right, folks, it’s December 
and there are only 1,500 of you 
here tonight. But let’s see if you 
can’t show up these quartets on 
‘Each Day I'll Do a Golden Deed.’ 
Ready? Any of you ladies in the 
balcony sing bass . .. ? Let’s 


gC )-0-O ! 


After a few more hymns the 
master of ceremonies leads in a 
warm prayer. It includes a petition 
for the pastors of all in the audience 
and an invocation of blessing on 
the work of local churches. A terse 
“O God, bless the teachers” gives 
some support to Christian educa- 
tion. 

Five beaming youngsters, hardly 
old enough to shave every day, 
sprint into the center of the stage. 
There’s a heavy burst of applause— 
for these are, “ladies and gentle- 
men,” the Southlanders! Black 
trousers, white shirts, black ties, 
pink sateen coats—plus that inde- 
finable but real glow that betrays 


Crowds pack Ryman Auditorium in Nashville, Tenn., every first Friday of 


the month for an all-night sing, modern version of the old-time camp meeting. 





eagerness and genuine enthusiasm. 

“Ah-umm, Ah-umm, I’m satis- 
fied with Jesus! He said he’d be 
my guide!” And then there is a 
sensation of audience response. “Ah- 
umm, Ah-umm-m-m!” 

Spontaneous applause _ spatters 
out before the bitter end of the 
number. All through the evening, 
there are frequent bursts especi il- 
ly for fast, tricky songs syncopated 
with a heavy beat. Any time a per- 
son feels the urge, he claps to the 
rhythm of the song. If someone 
gets a little off the beat, it makes no 
difference. 

Fifteen minutes of  fast-pace 
harmony, and the Southlanders 
give way to the Jennings trio. Ac- 
cordion replaces piano and the solos 
are soprano rather than tenor. 

There’s a promise, “I Won't 
Have to Cross Jordan Alone.” In 
the audience, an attractive brunette 
of about 50 is strongly moved. She 
makes no demonstration, but tears 
roll down both cheeks as the Jen- 
nings trio switch to “Beautiful Star 
of Bethlehem,” followed by “O 
Holy Night.” 

“Tust listen to the words of these 
ladies and gentle- 
men,” suggests the announcer. 
“It’s not the w: ay we sing ’em; it’s 
the good old gospe ‘] story they tell. 
O.K., gang, let ’er go. . . . Some- 
body love me; Somebody loves me, 
answers my prayers...” 

A few performers are a bit stiff 
and awkward. They’re largely self- 
taught, perhaps began singing in 
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gC spel songs, 


public rather late in life and know 
they’ll never rate a line of comment 
by music critics of the local papers, 
But when the Harmoneers come 
on stage they look every inch the 
old pros they actually are. Suave, 
adept in the little techniques that 
build audience-interest, masters of 
their voices and the piano, they 
rock the auditorium. ; 

So it every first Friday 
night, month after month. “Gospel 
singing as you like ladies and 
gentlemen, and you can hand up 
your right here to the 
. Bring all the family for good, 
wholesome Christian fun. It’s that 
good old rhythm that belongs to 
the Lord. Let’ s don’t le t the devil 
take it away from us with rock-and- 
roll! The Lord had it = and 
meant for it to make us happy. 
Come and bring your pre: aa with 
you. Good balcony seats for a dol- 


goes 


request S 
stage 


lar; reserved seats on the main floor 
for just a dollar and a half.” 


How SHALL this movement 
be evaluated? Is the all-night gospel 
or a blessing? 


singing a bane 

Critics are quick to spec ak. “Re- 
ligious Racketeers!” charges a min- 
“They’re commercializing on 
the gospel,” echoes a church school 
superintendent. 

Doubtless there are some gospel 
singers who have been tarred from 
the same bucket that blackened the 
name of professional evangelism. 
With nearly a hundred quartets on 


ister. 
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the road full-time, we would be safe 
in assuming that some are simply 
looking for easy money. 

But it would be a gross error to 
reach sweeping, all-inclusive ver- 
dicts. Gospel singers probably differ 
about as much as Methodist minis- 
ters. At least some of them are sing- 
ing as a semi-religious vocation. 

Wally Fowler, who first thought 
of moving from Sunday afternoon 
to week-day nights, was making 
$75,000 a year as a hill-billy singer. 
That was in 1948, before he decided 
to give the rest of his life to help- 
ing people find what he calls “the 
higher meaning” through the me- 
dium of the gospel song. 

Today, he lives in a modest frame 
house that few first-churches would 
consider suitable as a parsonage. He 
dresses sedately, drives a middle- 
class car. 

Since 1948, his organization has 
poured $2,000,000 into a non-profit 
corporation dedicated to the goal of 
spreading song. Already, a 1,000- 
acre summer camp has_ been 
bought. There is a dream of provid- 
ing scholarships to send 1,000 boys 
and girls to camp each year, so they 
may learn gospel singing. 

Second on the list of charges is 
the sharp statement that a one-sided 
theology is presented—a harmonic 
version of “pie in the sky, by and 


by ” 


There is a degree of validity in 
this judgment. .. . “I’m gonna rise 
with my Lord through the sky... . 
Goodbye, world! Goodbye!” “I’m 
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a pilgrim and a stranger, travelling 
through this dreary land... .” 

Social implications of the gospel 
message are wholly neglected. 
Nearly every song has biblical roots, 
but great sections of Scripture are 
untouched by writers of lyrics. 

Perhaps it would put the matter 
in a suitable setting to suggest that 
gospel songs are one-sided in the di- 
rection of eschatology. Though the 
direction of unbalance is not the 
same, many contemporary sermons 
are equally one-sided in emphasis 
upon a humanistic, essentially ma- 
terialistic version of Christianity, 
with no treatment of immortality, 
judgment, or heaven. 

There is still another grave charge 
against the all-night gospel sing. 
Conducted as it is at weird hours 
of the night, frankly emphasizing 
emotion and release of inhibitions, 
the moral tone must be very low, 
some critics charge. 

Again, any all-inclusive statement 
would not be accurate. Methodist 
ministers occasionally abandon their 
pulpits in order to run off with a 
member of the choir or wife of an 
official. This does not mean that all 
preachers are lecherous. Neither 
does sporadic misconduct on the 
part of a few listeners mean that the 
all-night singing movement, as 
such, is low in moral tone. 

On a given night at least 95 per 
cent of the audience will be made 
up of active church members. Many 
attend because they frown on such 
entertainment as movies. For some, 
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the monthly sing is their only 
recreational outlet. 

Baptists usually comprise well 
over half the crowd. Surprisingly, 
the second largest segment of the 
audience is made up of Methodists. 

I looked for evidences of miscon- 
duct, during my visit to Ryman 
Auditorium. I did see one fellow of 
about 18 with his arm across the 
shoulders of his girl. That was the 
nearest thing to “misconduct.” 

Perhaps the best way to suggest 
the total atmosphere of a sing is to 
compare it with the old-fashioned 
camp meeting—of which it is an 
urban and industrial version. Time 
schedules are geared to the pattern 
of shift workers, who find in the 
four hours of rhythm much that 
their grandparents prized in a week 
at the old camp ground. 

Judged by critical standards, 
music is poor and loud, poetry is 
limping and anemic, theology is 
anything but systematic. Yet there 
is no escaping the atmosphere of 
vitality, realism, impact. Much of 
the total effect probably stems from 
the combination of fast-paced va- 
riety, audience participation, and 
consistent use of time-honored 
Christian vocabulary. 

Part of the vitality grows out of 
genuine dedication by many singers 
who leave their families to travel 
100,000 miles a year on the gospel 
circuit. Said one: “If I didn’t feel 
that what I’m doing is a blessing to 
people, doing them some good, I 
don’t believe I could hold up. The 
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spiritual side carries the physical 
on. 

Some songs are almost exclusively 
biblical in tone. Imagery of Scrip. 
ture is set to rhythmic patterns of 
the 20th century, forming what one 
could almost regard as a contem- 
porary psalmody of field and fac- 
tory. When Wally Fowler sings 
“My God Is Real,” only a hardened 
cynic could doubt that he speaks of 
One whom he knows as Friend. 
Sloppy sentimentalism of the type 
that marks much radio and tent 
evangelism is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Viewed in its totality, is the all- 
night gospel singing good ... or 
bad? 

To reach a really meaningful 
conclusion, the best procedure is to 
go and judge for yourself. Regard- 
less of your precise verdict, this 
much is clear: Methodist congrega- 
tions would do well to discover and 
seek to understand those techniques 
and sources of power that combine 
to make gospel singing a fast-grow- 
ing and vital movement on the 
fringe of institutional Christianity. 
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World Parish 


They're Friendly in Russia 


By HARRY DENMAN 


Executive secretary, General Board of Evangelism 


A report on their recent 
visit inside Russia by 
two Methodist officials. 


Eprror J. Manning Potts of 
The Upper Room and I went to 
Russia to get better acquainted with 


the people. 

We made several delightful dis- 
coveries. We found that the Rus- 
sians are friendly. Everyone was 
gracious and kind to us. In Mos- 
cow, Kiev, and Leningrad, we had 
guides as we visited places we de- 
sired. We told them we wanted to 
see the churches, the museums, the 
galleries, the exposition, and the 
universities. We were taken to all 
of them. 

We had the early mornings, late 
afternoons, and evenings to our- 
selves. We went to the stores. We 
talked to people on the streets. I 
would say to them, “I am an Amer- 
ican,” and they understood “Amer- 
ican.” They would say, “Tourist,” 


and I understood that. Then I 
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would put my hand on my heart 
and say, “Friends.” 

In one store in Kiev we met a 
man and his wife who spoke an 
English word or two. She was a 
teacher and he a builder. I wished 
that I had asked them to let us go 
home with them; they were so gra- 
cious and kind. I wonder what 
would happen if someone from 
Russia went into one of our de- 
partment stores and said in Rus- 
sian, “I am from Russia.” 

One night we were at the opera 
Rigoletto in Moscow and a young 
Russian woman was seated next to 
us. She was studying neuro-surgery 
at the university and could speak a 
little English. She purchased a book 
for us with her compliments. 

In Russia we Americans had 
complete freedom. No one exam- 
ined our baggage on entering or 
leaving the country. No one looked 
at our mail. Dr. Potts wrote many 
letters home. He bought Russian 
stamps with the picture of Benja- 
min Franklin on them. 

Dr. Potts took pictures every- 
where except in one museum lo- 
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cated in the Kremlin. He took 
many pictures in other parts of the 
Kremlin. I am not sure we could 
do this in all the art galleries in the 
United States. 

We went to the Baptist churches 
in Moscow, Kiev, and Leningrad. 
In all three cities the Baptist 
churches have two services on Sun- 
day, one on Tuesday, one on 
Thursday and one on Saturday. 
Many people walk for miles and 
then have to stand throughout the 
three-hour service, for the pews are 
full when they get there. 

Dr. Potts and I had the privilege 
of speaking in the churches at Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. We preached 
about Christ—about prayer and 
peace. People wept as we talked. 

Nine out of ten of the people at- 
tending were past 40 years of age. 
There were a few young people, 
but not many. They sent up re- 
quests for prayer. I have this note 
written in Russian, “Let us pray for 


each other—there are no prayer 
borders.” 


WwW E VISITED the Russian 


Orthodox churches in all three 
cities. They have two services every 
day, seven days each week. There 
are 13 active Orthodox churches in 
Leningrad, and more are becoming 
active. 

To our surprise there is great 
Christian art in all the museums. 
We saw as much, or more, Chris- 
tian art in Leningrad as any other 
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museum in the world. I believe 
there are more pictures of Christ 
and biblical characters in the 
Hermitage of Leningrad than in 
the Louvre of Paris. 

The young man who was our 
guide in Leningrad gave us the 
name of each great painting and 
the name of the artist. Then I told 
him the story in the Bible. Some- 
times I read my New Testament 
to him. He said, “This is a new 
world to me.” We sent him books 
on religious art. 

In Kiev, on the Dnieper River, 
we visited the Sanctified Cathedral 
which was started in ap. 1032. It 
is now a museum. A statue there 
now memorializes the bringing of 
Christianity to the Ukraine in 987, 

Today Russia is dominated by 
materialistic philosophy. I do not 
want this to happen to the United 
States. Thirteen colonies became 
the United States; we must see that 
colonialism is abolished and be 
friendly with the entire world. Peo- 
ple all over the world want free- 
dom. 

We must see that the evangelical 
Protestant faith is spread all over 
the world because this brings de- 
mocracy. 

Let us pray. Let us have faith in 
Christ. Let the Church become a 
movement and be concerned and 
have compassion for all persons, re- 
gardless of color or nationality or 
class or caste. Our God created all 
people and redeemed them. And he 
loves each one. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


The Bishop 


was a 


Scientist 


By J. ALTON TEMPLIN 


Professor of Social Science, 


Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan. 


He wrote books, climbed moun- 
tains, and built schools, but 
Henry White Warren became 
known as the “scientist bishop.” 


Henry WHITE WARREN 
was a scientist as well as a church- 
man, but he was much more. It is 
doubtful that any other bishop has 
had such varied interests and ac- 
complishments: preacher, educator, 
author, mountain climber, mission- 
ary worker, chaplain, astronomer, 
legislator, builder of theological 
schools, businessman. 

Henry White Warren was born 
on Jan. 4, 1831, at Williamsburg, 
Mass., where his father worked al- 
ternately on his farm and in the 
nearby sawmills. Young Henry 
worked for a time as superintendent 
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of one of these mills. He was con- 
verted at the age of 17. 

His college work was done at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., where he graduated in 1853. 
Afterward he taught foreign lan- 
guages and natural science at two 
schools. Two years later he and his 
younger brother William (later 
president of Boston University) 
were ordained by Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, and they joined the New 
England Conference. Henry served 
several significant churches in the 
New England, Philadelphia, and 
New York East Conferences before 
his consecration as bishop in 1880. 

Warren’s interests were broad. 
While serving a church at Lynn, 
Mass., he was also a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. Two years later he was picked 
to preach before the state senate, 
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and he was a chaplain in the Civil 
War. 

An obscure part of his early ca- 
reer was his venture in the dry 
goods business with Paul L. Chand- 
ler. Mr. Chandler was to be the 
manager, although the corporation 
was dissolved after four years, with 
no further records preserved. 

Before his consecration as bishop 
in 1880, Warren had become dis- 
tinguished as both a lecturer and 
an author. In 1871 (while he was 
still in the dry goods business) he 
spoke before the Methodist Lyceum 
of Philadelphia on “The Duty of 
the Church to the Intellect.” Often 
sought as a speaker, he visited al- 
most all parts of the country. 

As an author, he published his 
first book in 1874. It was called 
Other titles 
The 


Sights and Insights. 
from his prolific pen were: 
Lesser Hymnal, 1877; Studies of the 


Stars, 1878; Recreations in Astron- 
omy, 1879, perhaps his best known; 
The Bible in the World’s Educa- 
tion, 1892; and Among the Forces, 
1898. All but the last two were pub- 
lished before he became bishop. 

It is from these books, as well as 
from his earlier interest and short 
career as a science teacher, that 
Warren acquired his reputation as 
the “scientist bishop.” In fact, his 
book Recreations in Astronomy was 
chosen in 1886 as a Chautauqua 
textbook. There was a demand for 
20,000 copies. 

At the General Conference of 
1880, both Henry White Warren 
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and his brother William F. Warren 
were delegates. The younger of the 
two heard a rumor that Henry 
probably would be elected bishop, 
although no attempt to win votes 
had been made by either brother, 
He was chosen on the first ballot, 
and he held office for 32 years. At 
the time of his death this record had 
been equalled by only five: Bishops 
Asbury, Janes, Simpson, Vincent, 
and Edward G. Andrews. 


Bacx in 1880 bishops could 
choose their areas. Warren chose 
Atlanta as his first field of service. 
Within the first month he had 
helped to found Morristown Nor- 
mal College for Negroes, and dur- 
ing the year he helped to open an 
industrial department at Clark Uni- 
versity, also for Negroes. One fur- 
ther endeavor in Atlanta was his 
work in organizing Gammon 
Theological Seminary, a part of 
Clark University. 

Bishop Warren met Mr. Gam- 
mon, a superannuated minister of 
the Rock River Conference, who 
made the original contribution and 
gave his name to the school. 
Shortly afterwards, however, it was 
deemed advisable to separate from 
the university, and the two have re- 
mained separate to this day. 

Warren’s first trip to Colorado 
came about 1879. The next year he 
conducted the annual conference 
there. It was on the first trip that he 
probably met Mrs. John Wesley 
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lliff, widow of John Wesley Iliff, 
who had made a fortune in the cat- 
tle business. Bishop Warren’s first 
wife, the former Diantha Kilgore, 
had died in Massachusetts in 1867. 
He and Mrs. Iliff were married in 
1883 in a ceremony that brought 
together the Methodist leader of 
the area and one of the important 
financial leaders. At the General 
Conference of 1884 he chose as his 
area the new one established in 
Denver. 

Soon he was working on a loca- 
tion for the University of Denver. 
He liked a site outside the city 
limits of the city, and it was pur- 
chased. Methodist leaders hoped 
that enough people could be in- 
duced to move to this new area of 
“University Park” that a suburban 
community could be developed. 

Prior to his death, John Wesley 
lliff had stipulated that some of his 
fortune was to be used to establish 
a school for the training of minis- 
ters. In 1892, to carry this wish for- 
ward, Mrs. Elizabeth Iliff Warren 
gave the first endowment gift to 
establish the Iliff School of The- 
ology of the University of Denver. 
It was soon decided, however, that 
the seminary should be organized 
separately from the university. 
Thus the Iliff School of Theology 
remains on the adjoining campus 
to the University of Denver, but in- 
corporated separately. 

a bishop, Warren traveled 
widely both within and outside his 
episcopal area. He held dedications, 
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preached sermons, raised money, 
visited ministers and parishioners 
in all parts of a vast territory. He 
was invited to annual conferences 
all over the nation, gaining much 
popularity and prestige. 

When he was elected bishop his 
friend Bishop Matthew Simpson 
had said to him, “I fear Brother 
Warren, that there will be no more 
‘recreations in astronomy’ for you 
—rather it will be recreations in 
geography.” And the prophecy 
came true, as he traveled near and 
far, visiting most of the missions. 

He attended the first Ecumenical 
Conference of Methodism in Lon- 
don in 1881. Afterward, he made 
separate trips to Mexico, China, 
Europe, Japan, the Philippines, 
and India, as well as North Africa 
and South America. In addition he 
took two trips around the world. 

He enjoyed robust health. He 
kept his bicycle until almost his 
80th birthday. He was often seen 
riding the few blocks between his 
house and the university campus. 

Mr. E. M. Cranston, son of 
Bishop Cranston, once saw Warren 
run a whole block to catch the 
streetcar in downtown Denver. 
Later the bishop explained, “Time 
is too precious to stand on the cor- 
ner waiting for a car when a little 
run will save me eight minutes.” 

Four o’clock was a good hour for 
John Wesley, and also for Bishop 
Henry W. Warren. He usually be- 
gan his day’s work at that hour, an- 
swering all his correspondence be- 
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fore a six o'clock breakfast, so that 
he would have the whole day for 
other activities. 

He was a charter member of the 
Rocky Mountain Climber’s Club, 
and climbed many of Colorado’s 
peaks with his group. In his book 
Among the Forces he tells of climb- 
ing the Matterhorn in the Swiss 
Alps after many in his group had 
failed. About this climb he later 
reported, “It has put more pictures 
of grandeur into my being than 
ever entered in such a way before.” 

He and Mrs. Warren had a sum- 
mer home near Santa Cruz, Calif. 
It was called “Epworth by the Sea.” 

In 1912 he presided over the Gen- 
eral Conference at the age of 81. 
The conference did not suspect that 
he would not be able to continue as 


a bishop, but because of personal 
problems with another bishop they 
decided to establish a plan of re- 
tirement. By a close vote, three were 
retired. 

Two days later Warren made a 
moving statement to the Confer- 


ence. He did not express regret at 
this forced retirement after so many 
years of faithful service, but un- 
doubtedly there was a lump in his 
throat as he concluded: “I have ap- 
pointed, sometimes to difficult 
fields, 35,000 men, and they have 
gone to their work with a loyalty 
that is sublime, a devotion, courage, 
and cheer that was born of God. I 
belong to that class of men, and ac- 
cept the situation.” 

Only two months after his re- 
tirement, he died on July 23, 1912. 
Prof. Harris Franklin Rall, then 
president of the Iliff School of The- 
ology, was with the bishop to the 
last. He reported greatness, peace, 
deep faith, to the end. 

Bishop Warren’s influence had 
spread far and wide. President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, a friend, sent a 
tribute to Mrs. Warren. 

The Methodist Church, and the 
mid-west especially, has been richly 
rewarded by one such as this “scien- 
tist bishop,” devoted servant of his 


Church and his God. 


MYSTERIOUS WAY 


IT Is related of the English poet, William Cowper, that he once 
became so despondent that he decided to end his own life. He 
called a cab and directed the driver to take him to a place where 


he had planned to end it all. 


The driver (whether suspecting Cowper’s plan or really getting 
lost) wandered about for some time until he finally came back to 


the place where they had started. 


This seemed to Cowper the work of Providence to thwart his 
foolish plan to end his life. He gave up his ill-formed purpose 
and wrote that familiar hymn beginning, “God moves in a mysteri- 


ous way, His wonders to perform.” 


—C.aupE C. Douctas 
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Pastoral Care 


The Pastor and Mental Health 


By PAUL E. JOHNSON 


Professor, psychology of pastoral counseling, 
Boston University School of Theology 


To illustrate the minister’s role in help- 
ing the mentally ill, Professor Johnson 
describes typical training for counseling. 


i 


Tuere is a general fear of 


mental illness amongst us. Un- 
doubtedly, such sickness is one of 
the major perils of modern living. 
As many diseases are brought under 
control and the span of life is 
lengthened, we find mental illness 
touching one in every 12 persons in 
the United States. 

Part of the fear stems from irra- 
tional prejudice and uncanny horror 
that is rooted in ignorance. Many 
of us want to remove the mentally 
ill as far away as possible, so that 
they will not disturb us. 

Our horror is accentuated by such 
scare words as “lunatic” or “in- 
sane.” With reluctance, we welcome 
the mental hospital patient back 
into community and church groups 
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as “one of us.” But isolation does 
not help in the recovery of those 
who are mentally ill. Most of all, 
they need good interpersonal rela- 
tionships in which to trust others 
and accept themselves. 

Since the pastor is a key person in 
the community, influencing atti- 
tudes and leading the way to 
healthier emotional living, his re- 
sponsibility is plain. But he will 
need to understand the causes of 
mental illness and sources of mental 
health. He will need basic education 
in mental health. The United States 
Public Health Service has recog- 
nized this by recent grants to the- 
ological schools of three major 
faiths. 

How may pastors receive educa- 
tion in mental health? Not by 
lectures or reading alone. Emotional 
learning is essential, and this occurs 
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only when one is personally in- 
volved with his whole being, in an 
existential experience. The pastor 
needs clinical experience, where he 
can take part in face-to-face rela- 
tionships of a healing community. 

Many pastors are now receiving 
a summer of full-time clinical pas- 
toral training in a hospital with an 
accredited chaplain-supervisor who 
is working with the inter-profes- 
sional staff as a health team. 

Where this is not possible, pastors 
are giving one or two days a week 
for five to nine months in a clinical 
seminar with a supervising chaplain 
and the hospital staff. 

Theological schools are now af- 
filiating with teaching hospitals to 
provide clinical orientation for their 
students, part-time during the 
school year and full-time during 
the summer. 


Ar BOSTON University School 
of Theology some 20 students are 
taking a course in pastoral counsel- 
ing in Boston State Hospital which 
illustrates a type of clinical train- 
ing many theological students are 
getting. 

In the past 10 years a revolution 
has taken place in Boston State 
Hospital, as a new concept of 
mental illness and its treatment has 
emerged. Until 1949, the average 
stay for a patient was one year; 
now it is only 30 to 60 days. Former- 
ly 40 per cent of the patients re- 
turned, now only 20 per cent do so. 
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Ten years ago there were six doc. 
tors and 50 employees on the 
wards; now, with fewer patients 
there are 40 doctors giving full-time 
service and 62 part-time service, 
with 650 employees on the wards, 
The number of doctors, attendant 
personnel, social workers, psychol- 
ogists, and occupational therapists, 
is up to quota; there is, however, a 
shortage of registered nurses. 

The enlarging staff has brought 
to each patient more personal at- 
tention and total treatment than 
ever before. Nothing is more impor- 
tant than persons in healing the 
mentally ill, for the healing takes 
place through inter-personal rela- 
tions. 

Dr. Walter A. Barton, superin- 
tendent of the hospital, sought to 
educate his staff in the practice of 
mental health. Classes were held 
regularly to instruct all hospital em- 
ployees in the nature of mental ill 
ness and the ways in which they 
may contribute to the mental health 
of the patients. 

To indoctrinate theological stu- 
dents, Dr. Barton tells them: “If 
you would help our patients, you 
must care. You may tell them who 
you are, and the very fact that you 
come each week to see them means 
that you care. You will work with 
Chaplain Judson Howard who rep- 
resents the religious ministry of the 
Protestant churches in our hospital. 

“Your Christian religion says to 
love one another. This is what the 
patients need most. It is the love 
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you feel toward them that will 
make the difference. If it is unselfish 
yet personal love, to respect and 
care for them, it will be healing to 
their souls.” 

Each theological student selects a 
patient and talks with him for an 
hour each week. There are semi- 
nars with the psychiatrist. There 
are sessions for discussion of inter- 
views to be written. And there are 
sessions with the chaplain to learn 
how he works with patients, and 
with the professor from the school 
to consider what pastoral counsel- 
ing means in this and other situa- 
tions. 

“But why do we come to a 
mental hospital to learn about pas- 
toral counseling in the parish, 
where people are quite different,” 
a student asks. 

“There is no short answer,” the 
professor begins. “It may be clearer 
after these months of clinical expe- 
rience. The difference between 
those who are in and us who are 
out of a mental hospital is not so 
great as may at first appear. We all 
have emotional conflicts and anxie- 


ties, and our aim is to understand 
personality more deeply. 

“To perceive a mental patient as 
another species is to push him away 
and set social distance between us. 
To recognize him as one of us suf- 
fering the distresses of life in his 
own unique way is to respect his in- 
dividuality and accept him with 
compassion as one whose sufferings 
we can share. 

“Then, as we call upon a parish- 
ioner or receive him for pastoral 
counseling in the church study, we 
may enter with empathy into his 
sufferings, with deep respect for the 
unique meanings his life has for 
him yet with full sympathy for one 
who suffers even as I.” 

Through the months to come, as 
the student pastor mingles with the 
patients on the ward and talks regu- 
larly with the one who is his special 
charge, there are moments of 
anguish and. even despair. “How 
can I be adequate to the demands 
of this pastoral counseling?” the 
student asks. He realizes that he 
does not know enough; he is not a 
psychiatrist and will not presume 





to do the work of a psychiatrist; but 
he will consult the psychiatrist time 
and again to seek clearer under- 
standing of the patient and his 
needs. 

He realizes, too, that he does not 
love enough by himself to heal the 
wounds of loneliness and rejection 
the patient suffers. He will need 
humility as never before to confess 
his littleness in himself alone, and 
seek the infinite love for which he 
desperately hungers and without 
which he himself is an empty vessel. 

In the anxious moments of the 
first interview, the student asks him- 
self frantically, “What can I do for 
this patient who is so different and 
distant from me?” He wonders 
whether the patient wants him to 
whether he can give any- 
thing the patient really wants or 
needs. He may try token gifts, like 
bringing a magazine or a book, per- 
haps the Bible. 

What does such giving mean to 
the patient and what to the stu- 
dent? Eventually he discovers, of 
course, that nothing he 
whether advice or some material 
thing, is enough. He asks, “What 
can I be to this person that will 
communicate God’s love to him?” 
And in this he enters a new dimen- 
sion of religious experience to per- 
ceive that doing can never of itself 
achieve wholeness. 

What, then, will be the source of 
his own healing, that he may have 
some wholeness to share? 

In clinical experience the pastor 
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come, 


gives, 


will learn that the isolated person is 
sick, and that wholeness is possible 
only through meeting other life, 

He will ask a third question be- 
yond the first two, as the emptiness 
of his previous efforts breaks in 
upon him. “How can we become a 
dynamic relationship of healing?” 
For there can be no giving without 
receiving, and the pastor who is un- 
willing to or unable to receive will 
not be able to continue giving to 
others. 

This is why communion with 
God is basic to his ministry; if he 
is to give the life of the Spirit he 
must be related to spiritual re 
sources. The loving community of 
the church will be his resource, too, 
and the loving family. In the face- 
to-face encounter of pastoral coun- 
seling there is a mutuality of giv- 
ing and receiving. 


Tue essence of counseling is a 
pastor’s desire to learn at each mo- 
ment from the person before him. 
If he grows weary or impatient, or 
turns to his own interests, he will 
fall into flat and futile words that 
scatter like empty and lifeless shells 


on the sands. Dynamic healing is 
not in them, but rather in the 
wholehearted devotion of the coun- 
who cares for the patient 
enough to live through his deepest 
experiences with him in profound 
respect and appreciation. 

How will the pastor help another 
person to discover health and 
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wholeness? From experiences like 
those noted above we come to these 
conclusions: 

1. The pastor will bring mental 
health only to those persons for 
whom he cares. Such persons may 
then affect the mental health of 
other persons, as husband and wife 
or parents and children, or friends 
and neighbors. This may spread 
like the literacy program of Frank 
Laubach on the principle of “each 
one teach one.” 

2. A pastor who cares for persons 
will offer himself to them through 
relationships of loving concern and 
deep appreciation. He will listen 
attentively to discover what con- 
cerns each person he meets, and he 
will respond with genuine respect 
to the unique experience the other 
desires to share. 


THE HEALING OF SILENCE 


3. Such meeting of pastor with 
person is dynamic if there is mutual 
giving and receiving of interest and 
devotion. The potentialities of 
growth are in every such meeting, 
but they often fail by reason of in- 
difference or resistance to the inter- 
est and needs of the other person. 
Efforts to coerce or compel a re- 
sponse are worse than futile for 
they block open communication. 

4. No pastor or counselor can be 
sufficient in himself to meet the 
needs of another person, for the iso- 
lated person is feeble and fragmen- 
tary. In his communion with the 
loving God, and his sustaining re- 
sources © of family and 
Church, he may grow in grace and 
renewal to offer healing love. 

In the overflow of such love is 
the basis of mental health. 


loving 


M AN TODAY is a bundle of noise. Cities are reservoirs of noise, 
fortresses against silence. The blaring radio and television condition 
man away from silence and from Him whose creative love would 
speak and act in and through us. Not knowing and not observing 


creative and meaningful silence, 
drudgery and monotony. 


we are rote men—creatures of 


The stream of creativity that could heal our distracted age and 
transform the neurotic personality of our time will flow as men 
learn to ebserve silence—reverent and reflective silence. Rudolph 
Kassner says that for life to be fruitful in creative art, ‘‘only one 


thing is necessary—solitude. The 


immense inward solitude. To 


withdraw into oneself and not to meet anyone for hours; that is what 
we must arrive at. To be alone like a child is alone when grownups 
come and go. This solitude does not consist in shutting ourselves 
away from people, but in practicing recollection.” 

However, the more technical the advance, the more difficult it is to 


Practice silence. 


—G.LeEN Weimer in Brethren Life and Thought 
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Preaching 


Whatever Will Be, Will Be— 
or Will It? 


A sermon by KENNETH A. CARLSON 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Tue PROBLEM of human suf- 
fering staggers the mind. In a sec- 
ond our joys can become sorrows, 
our laughter grief, our dreams 
ashes. We try desperately to over- 
come affliction and disease, but they 
are ever present. 

Fifty years ago Oscar Wilde said 
that there is enough suffering in 
one London street to deny the exist- 
ence of God. And man has always 
had difficulty reconciling the tragic 
things that happen to him with the 
love and concern of God. Even 
3,000 years ago the ancient Job, 
struggling with his own affliction 
and suffering, cried in desperation, 
“Oh, that I knew where I might 
find him.” Jesus began his prayer 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, “Let 
this cup pass from me.” But it 
didn’t and he died in anguish. 

Many of us, I expect, take a some- 
what fatalistic attitude toward suf- 
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fering. When death comes we say, 
“It is God’s will”—regardless of the 
cause of death. During wartime sol- 
diers are heard to say, “If a bullet 
has my name on it, I'll get it; if 
not, I won't.” When we are 
stricken, we cry out of the depths, 
“I wonder why God did this to 
me.” 

This general attitude reflected in 
the words of a recent song: “What- 
ever will be, will be.” 

No reflection is intended upon 
the song other than to question the 
philosophy that whatever will be, 
will be, that we are the victims of 
fate and have no power to alter the 
future. 

What, after all, are the basic 
causes of suffering? First of all, 
there is much self-imposed suffer- 
ing. It results either from conscious 
wrong-doing or from our ignorance 
of the laws of the universe. 

Hans Selye, an Austrian-born 
doctor in Montreal, holds the theory 
that all disease is caused by chemi- 
cal imbalance of the body, which is 
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caused by stress, outer or inner pres- 
sure. Another medical man writes, 
“Tell people what they are doing 
to themselves by _ entertaining 
thoughts of hate, vindictiveness, re- 
sentment, and frustration.” He says 
that more than a third of his pa- 
tients have ear, nasal, or sinus 
trouble simply as by-products of 
hate, resentment and anxiety. 

Here is suffering that results 
from deliberate choices, and this 
ought not to be difficult to under- 
stand. We live in a universe of phy- 
sical, mental, and spiritual laws and 
when we violate them we pay a 
price. 

There is a right way to live with 
yourself, and long ago it was dis- 
covered that there is no substitute 
for a clear conscience. A surprising 
number of medical men and psy- 
chiatrists point out today that much 
of our suffering is chosen: alco- 
holism is chosen; perversion is 
chosen; nasty habits are chosen; 
fear and anxiety are chosen. 

This suffering comes upon peo- 
ple, not because God desires it, not 
because whatever will be will be, 
but because of the mischoices of 
individuals, often because a man 
lets himself become possessed by 
greed or alcohol. 


SECOND, there is the suffering 
imposed by nature—tornadoes, hur- 
ricanes, earthquakes, and floods take 
a terrible toll in human life. But 
perhaps we need to remember that 
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we do not consider these freaks of 
nature to be tragedies unless people 
happen to be killed or injured. 
There are frequent earthquakes 
that hardly get notice until human 
lives are involved. These come upon 
us, not because God purposely 
seeks to wipe out our lives and 
what we create, or because what 
will be, will be, but because by free 
will or free choice we are at the 
point where a storm strikes. But 
even more, let it be remembered 
that death is not a tragedy to God, 
but is a transition into a world of 
new life and perspectives. 

Out of every disaster men have 
built better cities, safer dams, more 
magnificent bridges. Likewise, the 
wells of human sympathy are kept 
open and our hearts respond to 
those in need. We would become 
calloused people if there was noth- 
ing to impel our concern for others. 
And let us not forget that nature, 
though violent at times, is basically 
friendly, or we could not survive 
on this planet for five minutes. 

Third, there is an area of suffer- 
ing that breaks our hearts because 
it seems to be without reason. A 
couple dreams of the coming of a 
little one into a home and then it 
is born with cerebral palsy. Who 
can explain the anguish of soul this 
imposes? 

We are making much progress 
in understanding the “why” of 
things in our world, but there are 
some questions that still await an- 
swers. That the answers would be 
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clear if we had God’s view of the 
world I am certain. And many in- 
explainable sorrows come upon us, 
not because whatever will be, will 
be, but because we do not yet see 
far enough to have the answer. 


I AM NOT so sure that the most 
important question in the hearts of 
most of us is, “Why do I suffer,” 
but rather this, “How can I get 
through?” 

It is a marvelous thing to learn 
to live with shattered dreams. Some 
people change every minor event 
into a major crisis, fearful thoughts, 
withering criticism; while the saint 
changes persecutions into blessings. 
People who carry grievous burdens 
and soul-searing responsibilities de- 


velop a maturity and a depth of un- 
derstanding that the rest of us do 
not reach. 

You see it in Jesus, but you can- 
not explain it. He prayed in the 
Garden, “Let this cup pass from 
me,” but before dawn you hear 


these words, “Not my will but 
thine be done.” No man can deny, 
however indifferent he may be, that 
the suffering and death of Christ 
upon the cross made an impact 
upon the minds and hearts of men 
from which they have never been 
able to escape. 

In the crucifixion of Christ, we 
see that God does not desert a man 
in his moments of suffering and 
anguish, but sustains him. Sooner 
or later each of us will have no 
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other course than to stand up and 
take it. And these are the moments 
when God really gets at you, for 
life’s outer defenses are stripped 
away and your very soul is bared 
before him. 

Perhaps the purpose of suffering 
is to transform life, to strip away 
the sham and get our sights on the 
things that really matter—God, 
Christ, family, friends. There is 
something about pain and suffering 
that releases the greatness of the 
human spirit. That is, it does this 
if one can keep his eyes centered 
upon Christ. I recall reading a line 
from a sermon someone preached 
once, “Storms bring out the great 
eagles, but the little birds take 
cover.” 

You see this in an Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, a Robert Louis 
Stevenson, a Lou Gehrig, and a 
Senator Robert Taft. And you see 
it in a Philip Keltner. 

Phil, with a handicap that would 
shatter many people, has made his 
life an inspiration. 

Today, afflicted with arthritis he 
is unable to move a limb, can’t bend 
his back, and hasn’t the muscular 
control to turn a page. Yet Phil 
Keltner has been a community 
leader in Tujunga, Calif., for 20 
years, organizing a booster’s club 
backed by the local merchants, di- 
recting theatrical productions at 
Verdugo Hill high school. He has 
organized service and _ recreation 
programs for the married couples 
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and has preached sermons there. 
Several years ago he was honored 
by the community and presented 
with a specially equipped car. From 
his home Phil carries on a maga- 
zine subscription and mimeograph- 
ing business. 

Either we take hold of pain and 
suffering or it takes hold of us. And 
the people who have taken hold of 
suffering have done it through 
faith and through prayer. Again 
and again I have witnessed the 
power of prayer to diminish suffer- 
ing. 

We saw this greatness of spirit 
in Babe Zaharias. She was not only 
the most amazing woman athlete 
of our generation, she had a spirit 
to match it. A sports writer in pay- 
ing tribute to Babe in a New York 
newspaper said, “I don’t know what 
it was inside of her that enabled 
Babe Didrickson Zaharias to smile 
at death, but whatever it was I’d 
like to have it.” 

What was it? Faith! The faith 
that God was there lending strength 
and courage. Another writer said 
of her, “Babe was radiant to the 


A faith 


end.” There you have it. 
that keeps you radiant regardless 


of what life does to you. Possibly 
the meaning of suffering, then, is 
to enable us to become radiant and 
develop greatness. 

We do not have to settle back 
and cry whatever will be, will be; 
We can meet suffering and pain 
creatively. Each of us can take these 
practical steps: 
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3elieve you will find some values 
in pain. 

See in suffering something that 
unlocks the greatness of the human 
spirit. 

Remember that much suffering is 
brought on by ourselves. 

Keep busy—do what you can 
within the limits of your strength. 

Pray for yourself and others. Yc our 
greatest ally is God. 

Let go of your fears, worries, and 
tension and let God take hold of 
you. Let his healing spirit move 
through the body ond mind. For 
whatever happens to you remember 
that God has the resources for hold- 
ing you together. Job - said, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust him.” This is the surrender of 
self and a willingness to let God 
take over. 

Recently I fell into conversation 
with a doctor. It developed he was 
a staff member at Bellevue Hospital 
and a member of a _ prominent 
church. I asked him what he felt 
faith in Christ did for his patients 
as a healing therapy, and he said, “It 
is the glue that puts the pieces of 
their lives back into shape.” 

I hadn’t quite heard it put that 
way before, but it is significant. 
Christ takes shattered lives, broken 
dreams, and discouraged hearts and 
puts them back into shape; and the 
process brings out the magnificence 
of the human soul and spirit. 

Whatever will be, will be? No— 
for we can take whatever will be 
and make it serve us! 
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Pastoral Care 


Can the Counselor 
Be a Prophet? 


By WAYNE 


Dean, Evangelical Seminary, ! 


K. CLYMER 


Nape rville, lil. 


Condensed from 


the Journal of Pastoral Care and the Seminary Review 


One of the most encouraging 


signs in the life of the Church is 
the growing interest in the pastoral 
ministry. It has always 
sumed that a part of the Christian 
minister’s work is to visit the sick, 
console the bereaved, comfort the 
troubled, counsel the distressed, and 
guide the perplexed. However, the 
pastoral aspect of the minister’s task 
has not always been highly regarded 
and at times has been looked upon 
by some as an unfortunate neces- 
sity. The interest is a new one, and 
it has developed among ministers a 
need for skill as counselors. 
Gradually there emerged 
has come to be known as 


been as- 


what 
“non-di- 
rective” or “client-centered” ther- 
apy. It insisted that help came 
from a certain kind of relationship 
established between patient and 
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counselor, and not from the analy- 
lic powers of the counselor. 

The basic presuppositions of this 
school have been made clear: 

(1) It presupposes that the in- 
dividual is capable of handling his 
own affairs, choosing his own goals 
and path to happiness. He is to be 
respected as a responsible person 
whose sense of responsibility must 
be strengthened, and never weak- 
ened. 

2) -It presupposes that there is 
within every person a drive toward 
integration and wholeness. The 
healing comes from within. The 
ang logy to the body has often been 
the doctor clears away the 


and diseased tissue; the 


made: 
infection 
body heals itself. 

(3) It presupposes that a person 
under stress, if permitted to speak 
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freely and in an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance, will lead the counselor to 
the source of personal conflict—no 
need for the counselor to interpret 
dreams. 

With these presuppositions the 
counselor need not know all the an- 
swers, does not accept responsibility 
for a solution. The center of interest 
is the patient who, as he gains in- 
sight, has within him both the 
power to arrive at the source of 
trouble and to find the answer to it. 
The role of the counselor is to pro- 
vide permissive atmosphere in 
which the troubled person may talk 
freely and feel accepted and under- 
stood. It demands that the counse- 
lor avoid condemning, praising, or 
judging the person in any way. 
There is no place for advice inas- 
much as the responsibility and free- 
dom to determine life’s goals must 
be respected. 

Christian ministers were not only 
quick to seize upon this approach 
as a means for effective pastoral 
care, but have also sought to show 
its affinity to the Christian faith. 

The inner force toward integra- 
tion is interpreted as the work 
the Holy Spirit. Conflicts, anxieties, 
and blocks toward wholeness are 
equated with sin. The gaining of 
insight is salvation. Acceptance of 
the troubled person is love. To con- 
demn not is to judge not. Accept- 
ance of self is the proper love of 
seli—as you love your neighbor. 
Accept ance of the neighbor i is recon- 
ciliation. Establishment of rapport 
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is the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 
Acceptance of responsibility for 
change is repentance. Acknowledg- 
ment of guilt is confession. 

Without denying either the 
points of contact with the Christian 
faith or the great help that has come 
to the clergy through this approach 
to counseling, disturbing questions 
arise as to whether this alliance has 
not been made too hastily and per- 
haps superficially. May not much 
of this at its root be naturalism 
bathed in pious and _ theological 
phrases? Does not the procedure as- 
sume that salvation is gained by a 
refined process of introspection? In 
what sense is the hypothesis of God 
needed at all? Is there still room 
for the prophet, not only to listen 
but to proclaim mercy and judg- 
ment, to declare the counsel of 
God? 

To state the problem is not to 
assume that it has no solution, but 
it is important to be clear about the 
reality of the problem. There is an 
impassable gulf between those who 
begin with the assumption of the 
reality of God, whom to serve and 
glorify is the chief end of man, and 
those who speak of God either as a 
primitive belief devised to protect 
man from neurotic threat or as ir- 
relevant to the understanding of 
man, or even those who can discuss 
the whole question dispassionately. 

No amount of word jugglery can 
escape the fact that belief in revela- 
tion and submission to the authority 
of Jesus the Christ is at the heart 
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of our faith. And it is just to this 
point that the basic question 
emerges. No two words are treated 
with greater disdain by secular 
psychotherapists than the words 
“revelation” and “authority.” Is 
possible to be a counselor—non- 
judgmental, permissive, allowing 
every person to make his own de- 
cisions about goals, to stand on his 
own feet as an autonomous individ- 
ual—if you believe in a divine revel- 
ation with respect to the destiny of 
man? Once again, can the coun- 
selor be a prophet? 

There are some who answer this 
question in the negative. The role 
of the prophet must be abandoned. 
“We psychiatrists,” writes William 
B. Terhune, in the Journal of Pas- 
toral Care (Fall, 1948), “believe that 
the church makes a mistake in as- 
suming an authoritarian approach.” 
Eric Fromm rejects all religion 
based upon revelation, maintaining 
that only humanism is comp: atible 
with a sound psychotherapy. One 
Christian minister to college stu- 
dents not only rejects the word 
“evangelism,” but objects to all di- 
rect methods to win converts. 

There are others who take the 
position that while client-centered 
counseling has a limited role, the 
underlying philosophy is at variance 
with the Christian faith. The Rev. 
Morton Smith says (Journal of Pas- 
toral Care, Spring, 1949) that 
Christianity “is by nature... an 
authoritarian religion.” 

Probably the most common view 
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is that the new counseling is a tool 
which may be used. It is a technique 
and instrument to achieve certain 
objectives. This position has merit, 
but it often fails to realize that the 
technique implies a basic philoso- 
phy and fails to push on to a phi- 
losophy that comes to terms with 
the essential concern of both the 
Christian faith and psychotherapy. 
Consequently, the issues raised in 
this paper are usually side-stepped, 
with the result that little is done to 
indicate how the insights of the new 
counseling and the Christian faith 
support each other and in what 
way they are complementary. This 
leaves the pastor in the awkward 
situation of feeling he is working 
with one set of values when he is in 
a counseling situation, and with an- 
other set when he is in the pulpit 
or classroom, or engaged in evan- 
gelistic endeavor. 


Crarty the question centers 


in the nature of revelation and au- 


thority. Is there a way of viewing 
revelation and authority that re- 
spects the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual? It is my contention that 
there is. 

It is unfortunate though perhaps 
inevitable that, to date, the clinical 
psychologist and _ psychiatrist are 
forced to work with persons for 
whom religious faith has not been 
a healing force. Those for whom 
religious faith has been a dynamic 
and joyous experience giving mean- 
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ing and purpose to life are precisely 
the people seldom seen by the psy- 
chiatrist. Consequently, when an 
eminent man like Eric Fromm 
gives a description of Christianity, 
he does not seem to realize that 
many of us would be equally re- 
pelled by the picture of the Chris- 
tian God which he paints. 

Christianity is a religion of rev- 
elation, indeed more accurately de- 
fined as a revelation than as a 
religion. But it is important to un- 
derstand the nature of the revela- 
tion. The supreme revelation of 
God came in a person, in the events 
that constituted the life, death and 
resurrection of our Lord. In con- 
fronting this life men become aware 
of meeting God. 

What was made known was not 
anew statement of truth, but God 
—and God is never a statement. 
Our propositions and dogmas may 
point us toward the rev ealing event, 
and so are of inestimable impor- 
tance, but they are never the event 
itself. Revelation continues to be a 
personal encounter of God in Christ 
in and through the testimony and 
fellowship of the Church. 

Awareness of revelation of God 
has great authority for the believer. 
In fact, the awareness of authority 
grows not less but increases as faith 
matures. But it is not thereby au- 
thoritarian. One of the greatest 
weaknesses in the writings of many 
psychotherapists is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between authority and au- 
thoritarianism. Not only are the 
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terms different, but the Christian 
faith, as we see it, rejects authoritar- 
ianism as a hindrance to real spirit- 
ual authority. 

Three types of authority may be 
delineated. The first is the authority 
of coercion. This coercion may be 
physical, as when in communist 
trials the wills of men are broken; 
it may be intellectual, as when as- 
sent is gained by overwhelming the 
intellect rather than by guiding it. 

There is also the authority of 
acknowledged mastery. It is com- 
mon to speak of a man as being 
“an authority in his field.” There 
is nothing authoritarian when such 
authority is acknowledged, so long 
as free investigation is not denied. 

For some people the Church oc- 
cupies this position. They do not 
claim to know or understand all the 
dogmas of the Church, or to be able 
to follow the theological arguments 
for the faith. So long as such au- 
thority is accepted freely it is free 
from authoritarianism, though it is 
certainly a gain when belief rests 
upon experience and reason. As we 
shall see, this falls short of the high- 
est spiritual authority. 

There is also the authority of in- 
herent worth. It is the authority in 
an expression of moral goodness, 
beauty, truth, or holiness, which 
when encountered is seen to be and 
acknowledged to be one’s highest 
one feels that it has an in- 
herent right to claim his allegiance 
and to command his energies. It is 
the claim of truth upon the scien- 
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tist and the claim of beauty and 
harmony upon the artist and musi- 
cian. It carries with it the paradoxi- 
cal experience of surrender and 
fulfillment. It is the bondage that 
is freedom. 

The authority of Jesus is essen- 
tially the latter. He chose to win 
the free consent of men in response 
to the life that he lived before them, 
even to the cross. 

Indeed, for Jesus, an unwilling 
disciple would have been a contra- 
diction in terms. To be a disciple 
of Christ and wish not to be would 
have been to be no disciple at all. 
Such a condition would divest the 
relationship of all spirituality. 

Thus it is clear that anything that 
would work against the free re- 
sponse of the individual to the rev- 
elation of God would work against 
the purpose of the revelation itself. 

Respect for the individual and 
the desire to see him grow in the 
acceptance of responsibility for de- 
cision is here afirmed not in spite 
of the Christian revelation but be- 
cause of it. Guarding the individ- 
ual’s freedom is a matter of concern 
not in spite of Christian authority 
but the only way in which such 
authority can be realized. When 
revelation and authority are viewed 
in this light the essential point in 
psychotherapy is conserved, that is, 
the autonomy of the individual. 

Thus far we have sought to estab- 
lish the point that the concepts of 
Christian revelation and authority, 
which are often suspect in psychia- 
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tric circles, include the basic goals 
of good therapy, and that authori- 
tarianism is a perversion of Chris. 
tian authority. 

If this can be maintained, it is a 
real gain, for it lays the basis for a 
working philosophy of _ pastoral 
care. But this does not fully answer 
the question posed earlier. While it 
is clear the Christian revelation and 
authority do not violate the central 
concern of good therapy, but rather 
re-inforce it, it is necessary to indi- 
cate in what way the Christian 


counselor goes beyond secular ap- 
proaches. 


R ESPECT for the individual is 
indeed precious, but it is sometimes 
implied that this requires neutrality 
on the part of the counselor with 
respect to ethical and religious ques 
tions. Here again is confusion. 
Coercion there must not be, but it 
does not follow that only a neutral 
position is noncoercive. In fact, 
neutrality with respect to human 
relations is a myth. 

In a recent essay on “Historical 
and Philosophical Presuppositions 
for Understanding Therapy,” Rollo 
May points out that the so-called 
neutrality of therapists in past dec- 
ades has been revealed to be “not 
neutral at all but based on a pat 
ticular ethical viewpoint, namely 
that of a fairly complete relativism. 
Ethical and value judgments are in- 
escapably present whenever one 
deals with living human beings.” 
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Now this is the crucial point. 
The need for a sense of autonomy 
is granted by all, but is this auton- 
omy rootless? 

Now the Christian counselor, be- 
lieving as he does that life is of 
supreme worth because there is a 
ground of meaning, and that life is 
rooted in God as made known in 
Christ, finds his task more difficult 
but immeasurably more rewarding. 
He must do all in his power to en- 
able persons to become an integrity, 
to become responsible persons mak- 
ing free decisions. He must guard 
against fostering neurotic depend- 
ency. 

He knows that this is not only 
good therapy, but a necessity for 
the fulfillment of the kingdom of 

God. Whatever can be learned from 
religious or secular sources that will 
help in guiding persons to mature 
acceptance of themselves and others, 
should be assimilated. But if coun- 


seling procedure suggests listening 
and withholding personal convic- 
tions, it will not be because there 


are no convictions to express. The 
Christian counselor will value, the 
individual’s right to make his own 
decisions, but not because one de- 
cision is as good as another, or be- 
cause nothing has been given to 
man to aid him in ms iking his de- 
cisions. 

He confronts men with a life 
lived in history which by its very 
nature demands decision—and he 


knows that only a free decision is 
of worth. 
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As such, the Christian faith is 
not simply for the neurotic and the 
incapacitated, but for man as man. 
The Christian faith concerns the 
ends of life. When ultimate ques- 
tions are asked, the Christian is 
neither embarrassed nor speechless. 
He points to the testimony of the 
gospel and to the life of fellowship 
in much the same way an artist 
might point to a picture if asked 
if there is beauty in the earth. He is 
at ease. 

The Christian counselor will 
learn when to speak and when to 
listen, and he will need to work 
hard at centering his interest and 
concern in the person before him. 
He will need to learn to keep his 
own ego interests chained in the 
dungeon. 

But when the question is asked, 
“What must I do to be saved?” and 
when it is asked responsibly by one 
who has gained insight into his own 
needs, the Christian will joyously 
share his faith as his finest treasure 
to be offered. In doing so he will no 
more violate personal autonomy 
than the client-centered therapist 
who lectures or writes controversial 
books to persuade others of his point 
of view. 

In the final analysis ultimate 
questions arise within man which 
do not have pathological origins, 
but which belong to man as man. 
These cannot be met simply by 
probing deeper into the subcon- 
scious by means of introspection 
but with a declaration of faith. 
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Church Administration 


How Do Your Records Grow? 


By EUGENE 
First Methodist Church, 


Pastor, 


Every PASTOR, at one time 
or another, has become the admin- 
istrator of a church organization 
whose records were in a muddle. In 
the process of getting “oriented” he 
has met people who indicated 
him that they were members of his 
church, or their children had been 
baptized in his church by a prede- 
cessor two or three times removed. 
Yet, when he tries to locate their 
names on the roll, or in the registry 
of the baptisms, he has not found 
them. And sometimes the people 
were right! 

Several years ago I visited a pro- 
duction manager at his office in the 
plant. He had a small table with 
several types of mimeographed 
pads. They were of memo size, ap- 
proximz itely 4 x 8, each in a differ- 
ent color and printed with slightly 
different wording. 

A glance told me that they had 
been designed for different types of 


jobs. He told me that when new 


orders or changes of previous orders 


came to his office, they were first 
on these appropriate 
zach blank, properly filled 


recorded 


blanks. I 
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out, followed that particular order 
throughout the shop. When the 
final bill was calculated that blank 
was then filed in the account folder. 
It showed all changes as they oc- 
curred and could be referred to later 
for verification. 

I went back to my study feeling 
that the modern church could learn 
a great deal from present-day in- 
dustry concerning record keeping. 

Every pastor has the responsi- 
bility of baptizing children, youth, 
and adults, receiving new members 
into the church, removing previous 
members from the church rolls, 
either by death or by transfer of 
letter. How many times have we 
kept such sacred notations on a 
scrap of paper or on the back of an 
envelope we were carrying in our 
pockets—fully intending to give 
them to our secretary when next 
we saw her? Is it any wonder that 
people may sometimes rightly claim 
to be members of the church we 
are serving, or declare that their 
children received Christian baptism 
when we have no record? 

Following the example of the 
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production manager, we have de- 
signed the three types of memo 
records pictured here: one for bap- 
tism (mimeographed on_ blue 
paper); one for new members 
(mimeographed on green paper) 
and one for removals (mimeo- 
graphed on yellow paper). 

All records are compiled or 
changed from these work sheets 
and the work sheets are kept in 
separate folders throughout the 
church year. The secretary gives 
each a number in the upper right- 
hand corner when she receives the 
notation, and we can see at a glance 
how many baptisms we. have had, 
how many members we have re- 
ceived and how many removals 
have occurred. A very present help 
when the district superintendent 


wants reports! 
A glance at the 


“work sheet” 
for baptisms indicates that it 
furnishes us with all of the infor- 
mation ever needed either to make 
out the certificate or to record the 
event on the church books. We 
added the lines “how dispose” be- 
cause many times young couples 
return to the place where they were 
married to have their first-born bap- 


tized, and that record should im- 
mediately go back to the church 
where their membership is active, 
Such notations certainly help us as 
we are preparing the record of this 
important service. 

At the bottom of the work sheet 
for new members is a place for “re- 
marks”—that is, pertinent informa- 
tion which the pastor or parish vis- 
itor has gained as he interviewed 
that particular family. Some mem- 
ber of the family may have special 
talents which should be put to im- 
mediate use. Thus we don’t have to 
wait a long time to discover such 
facts. Also on the removal blank 
we have sufficient place to indicate 
whether this individual or family 
was removed by transfer, or death 
and by what means we received that 
information. 

I always carry a few blanks in my 
parish calling book so that when 
prospects for church membership 
make their decision or I am asked 
to administer the sacrament of bap- 
tism fer some member of a family 
at a future date, I can immediately 
record the necessary information. 
By such careful nurturing our 
records are growing well. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 


Even today we have fresh practical lessons to learn from the 
Gospels and Epistles in the matter of the cure of souls. We see here 
more vividly than elsewhere that the cure of souls is never merely 
a method, even a method derived from a doctrine, or a task for 
certain hours in the week, but that it involves both the faith we 
live by and all our daily activities and contacts. 


—JOHUN 


T. McNett in A History of the Cure of Souls (Harper & Bros.) 
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Music 


WANTED: More Choir Members 


By CARROLL L. PICKERING 


Minister of music and education, Fountain City 


TuosE who are interested in 
developing good choirs in their 
churches usually have one problem 
that stands out above all the others! 
“If only we could get more people 
to sing in our choir... .” 

Even a good director is limited 
in what he can do with a small 
choir when most of the members 
are untrained singers. On the other 
hand, a good director can produce 
very satisfactory results with a choir 
of 25 to 40 members of only average 
musical ability. 

Why won’t more join the choir? 
Here are my responses to some of 
the reasons most offered by persons 
asked to sing in the choir. 

Don’t have time to rehearse. 
From both practice and observation, 
I would guess that most choirs do 
not rehearse longer than from one 
hour to one and a half hours per 
week. That is from four to six hours 
each month—not really much time 
out of about 480 waking hours, is 
it? 

Can’t sing, or I have no voice. 
Most people merely assume they 
can't sing because they have had no 
training and cannot read music. 
Actually, very few have no ear for 
music at all, and some of these will 
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show improvement with a little 
extra help. As far as the voice itself 
is concerned, again, relatively few 
have a voice that is completely 
unsuited for choral work. But these 
singers can be coped with and re- 
tained in the choir by exercising 
patience, tact, and understanding, 
and by giving them some special 
help occasionally. 

Don’t know anything about 
music. Where do people get the 
idea that one must “know” music 
in order to sing in a choir? It is 
obvious that a director could do bet- 
ter work with a choir of trained 
musicians, all else being equal. But 
in virtually every choir there are a 
few “note readers” who can lead 
out enough in rehearsal for the 
others to follow when attempting 
to learn new music. The more 
training choir members have, of 
course, the better; but if the direc- 
tor is worth his salt, he can teach 
the singers their parts. 

If one has a better reason for not 
singing in the choir than the reasons 
discussed here, it may be worth con- 
sidering. Otherwise, friendly en- 
couragement with answers similar 
to these should produce good re- 
sults. 
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Preaching 


Notes on preaching for Sundays in August. The season 


of Kingdomtide begins with the Festival of Christ the 


King August 25. Green continues as the season’s color, 


= 


This Glorious Hour: August 4. Scripture: 
Ps. 139:1-18; Acts 2:14-38. Text: 
Acts 2:38. 

WHITTIER sPOKE oF “the great 
eventful Present.” As we house the 
Holy Spirit, we make each moment 
a golden nugget. Forgiveness is 
known, and life, and peace. God 
desires to give us the Holy Spirit 
(Lk. 11:13). 

Our baptism was an event in his- 
tory, but we may also say, “I am a 
baptized person. When I first saw 
the light, history was made, but I 
am walking in the light now. When 
I awake, I am still with thee” (Ps. 
139:18). 

Frank Laubach, when a lone mis- 
sionary on Mindanao, in the 
Philippines, received a gift. “The 
most wonderful discovery that has 
ever come to me is that I do not 
have to wait until some future time 
for the glorious hour. I need not 
sing: ‘Oh, that will be glory for 
. and wait for a grave. 
This hour can be heaven. Any hour 
for anybody can be as rich as God.” 

In Letters by a Modern Mystic 
(Student Volunteer Movement) he 
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me,’ 


shows how he did nothing but open 
windows outward to God. 


Moment by moment, I’m kept in His 
love; 

Moment by moment, I’ve life from 
above; 

Looking to Jesus till glory doth shine; 

Moment 


Thine. 


by moment, O Lord, I am 


The Good Ship Salvation: August 11. 
Scripture: Ps. 107:23-32; Mk. 4:35- 
41. Text: Mk. 4:36. 

THE 3rp CENTURY Apostolic Con- 
stitutions give this direction for 
building a church: “Let the build- 
ing be oblong toward the east, like 
a ship.” From early days the church 
was thought of as the ark or ship 
of the Lord. People were invited to 
come on board. The ship rescued 
the perishing. 

This ship of salvation ought also 
be a food ship, meeting the teaching 
of Jesus: “I was hungry and you fed 
me.” It ought to be a ship of cour- 
age, a hospital ship, a Bible boat, a 
school ship. The church is a ship on 
a voyage. 

Here is a fellowship (a crew) 
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Special Days 


June 9 to Aug. 24—Whitsuntide 
July 4—Independence Day 

Aug. 25—Festival of Christ the King 
Aug. 25 to Nov. 29—Kingdomtide 


where persons are accepted for 
their very own sakes without rank. 
Only the ill and aged are passen- 
gers; all others are crew. The 
church is a true community. No 
one feels secretly helpless. 

The Christian life is not so much 
a promise of the harbor as a naviga- 
tion of troubled waters. Christ gives 
chart and compass. “Jesus, Saviour, 
pilot me.” He says, “Fear not.” 

Inthe writings of Hippolytus the 
metaphor appears: “The sea is the 
world in which the church is set, 
like a ship tossed in the deep, but 
not destroyed; for she has with her 
the skilled pilot, Christ.” 


Habitual Christians: August 18. Scrip- 
ture: Neh. 9:6-15; Acts 2:37-47. Text: 
Acts 2:46. 

In Talks to Teachers, William 
James, pointed out that “habit is 
second nature. .. . Education is for 
behavior, and habits are the stuff of 
which behavior consists. We must 
make automatic and habitual, as 
early as possible, as many useful 
actions as we can.” 

We point the finger pitingly and 
say, “Jake has the habit!” We mean 
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ism. Ought we not be as able to lift 
the finger demonstratingly and say, 
“Joe is a Christian,” meaning that 
his discipleship can be counted on? 

The first converts were in Chris- 
tian fellowship, and at the temple 
habitually—“day by day.” They 
wore glad faces .... their hands 
were generous . . . they praised 
God—‘“day by day.” They always 
encouraged one another. Where is 
there a better brief biblical state- 
ment of the holy habits? 


Kingdomtide 


KincpomtTipeE, which embraces the 
last Sunday in August through the 
Sunday next before Advent, is a sub- 
season within the Season of Trinity. 
It is the last half of the Church 
year. 

George M. Gibson (see the first 
reference) says that “the great so- 
cial concerns recur throughout the 
Christian year and have their spe- 
cial season at Kingdomtide. These 
12 weeks may properly be devoted 
to the contemporary emphasis upon 
ethical problems or to studies in the 
social implications in the Gospels 
and Letters.” 

Kingdomtide is often referred to 
as “The Season of the Kingdom of 
God on Earth.” As will be noted in 
this series, the period contains a 
number of special days. We are 
challenged to consider them, not as 
stumbling blocks to a program of 
creative preaching, but as stepping- 
stones which can help us lead our 
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people to a deeper awareness and 
dedication to the life which can 
experience the kingdom of God in 
every area of personal and social 
living. 

Recommended References: 

The Story of the Christian Year, 
George M. Gibson, Abingdon Press, 
1945 ($2.50). 

The Word In Season, Hughes 
Wagner, Abingdon Press, 1951 
($2.00). 

A Symphony of the Christian 
Year, Randolph Crump Miller, 
Seabury Press. 1954 ($3.25). 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Abing- 
don Press. 


Worthy of the Lord: August 25, Festi- 
val of Christ the King. Text: To lead a 
life worthy of the Lord . .. , Col. 
1:10, 13. Seripture: Col. 1:1-20. 
Suggested hymns: 8, 144, 148, 479, 
481, 482, The Methodist Hymnal. 


In Srieepy Hottow Cemerery 
near Concord, Mass., this epitaph 
appears “Ezra Ripley, Who Came 
Of The Best Pilgrim Stock, From 
A Long Line Of Ministers Of Con- 
cord. He Was Worthy Of His 
Lineage.” 

Each of us wants to live that way. 
Paul challenged the people of 
Colosse to rise above philosophical 
discussions about Christianity and 
to live as being worthy of the Lord. 

The Apostles’ Creed declared that 


Christ “sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty,” and 
from this doctrine we are invited 
to hail Christ as king and consider 
how we should live so as to be his 
worthy subjects. The king has 
sovereign claims on all his subjects 
—their lives, their time, their tal- 
ents, their goods. He has a right to 
call them to account at any time. 
He can demand their absolute loy- 
alty and obedience. 

When Cortez disembarked his 
500 conquistadors upon the eastern 
coast of Mexico, he set fire to the 
ships. His warriors, watching their 
means of retreat burning in the 
harbor, knew that they were com- 
mitted with their lives to the con- 
quest of the new world for Spain. 
An even deeper devotion is asked 
of Christ’s loyal warriors, forsaking 
all means of escaping the royal com- 
mand to “go into all the world.” 

We must risk everything to be 
worthy of him. We are his emmi- 
saries, his ambassadors, his witnes- 
ses. (And witnesses are those who 
risk their lives for what they be- 
lieve.) We must never undertake 
anything which we cannot ask him 
to bless. We must never let his flag 
be cut down. Our business is to see 
that “the kingdoms of this world 
become the Kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ.” 


UNBALANCED BUDGET 


STATISTICS show that 10,000 people are killed by intoxicating 
liquor to every one killed by a mad dog. Yet we shoot the dog and 
license the liquor. Looks like the only thing more expensive than 
education is ignorance.—The Rotary Hub, Hornell, N.Y. 
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Pastor's Study 





Theology Invades 


Annual Conference 


By W. F. HATHAWAY, JR. 


Two young pastors found a 
new method of informal group 


study with their colleagues. 


Ture was a time when an- 
nual conference sessions gave much 
time to theological discussion and 
debate. Members gleaned much of 
their theological knowledge from 
these periods. 

Now, however, the emphasis 
is on conference business. Impart- 
ing knowledge on theology is reg- 
ulated to the “conference preacher” 
and never consumes more than an 
hour a day. Usually, there is no 
ume for questions and discussion. 
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Pastor, Methodist Church, Ingleside, Tex. 





Regretting this situation, two 
younger pastors of the Southwest 
Texas Conference developed an 
idea. Why not have a theological 
discussion on a pertinent topic led 
by a competent authority? they 
asked. Thinking of no valid an- 
swer in the negative, they planned 
an evening before the opening of 
annual conference when the em- 
phasis would be on theology. They 
asked Dr. Albert C. Outler, profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology at Per- 
kins School of Theology, to serve 
as leader. 

Letters were sent to 79 young 
pastors of the conference, explain- 
ing the proposed program. The list 
was arbitrarily selected, as time was 
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short, and it was felt that extend- 
ing an open invitation might draw 
too large a group for effective dis- 
cussion. More than 70 pastors re- 
plied, all expressing enthusiasm and 
willingness to participate. “The 
Relationship of Jesus and His 
Church,” was the topic announced. 

On the night of the meeting, over 
60 young pastors plus a few wives 
met at Jefferson Church in San 
Antonio for supper, and the discus- 
that followed three 

Interest high 
through the evening. The session 
never “dragged,” and it continued 


sion lasted 


hours. remained 


informally over coffee long after 
adjournment. (Cost: $1.25 a per- 
son.) 

Results were The 
group had taken make 
plans for next year, appointing a 
committee of three members. To 
most of us, annual conference 
gained new significance as well. 
We had regained a deeper appreci- 
ation of the Church and were able 
to cope with its with 
vision, patience, and hope. It was 
commonly felt that the seminar had 
enhanced our outlook and set a 


gratifying. 


time to 


mechanics 


higher tone for the conference pro- 


ceedings. 


Perkins School of Theology of- 
ficials were pleased too. They not 
only promised full cooperation but 
made it known that they would 
like very much to see more seminars 
of this kind, initiated locally by 
pastors. Hopes were expressed that 


this could be a new trend in post- 
graduate, informal education. 
Some problems arose, the princi- 
pal one being that few were able to 
get and read the suggested books. 
Of course, this could be remedied 
by selection of the topic further in 
advance, giving the pastors most of 
the year to read extensively and 
making for better discussion. An- 
other problem was that conference 
boards met on the day of the meet- 
ing, causing many to arrive late. 
Several who had intended to attend 
did not make it for this 
This problem could not be solved 
except by meeting at some other 
time rather than the time of annual 


reason. 


conference. 

But most of us feel that just be- 
fore annual conference is the most 
suitable time to meet. We believe 
that this venture is an asset to an- 
nual conference, emphasizing a 
concern for the Word as well as the 
work. 


| BELIEVE 


Acccorbine to Quakers in London, these words were found scribbled on 
the wall of a cellar in Cologne, Germany, where German Roman Catholics had 
been sheltering some Jews during the war: 

“| believe in the sun, even when it is not shining. | believe in God, even 
when he is silent. | believe in love, even when it is not apparent.” 
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Parsonage 


Pastor & 


Pro and con viewpoints on the question 


of whether a pastor’s wife should work 


for pay outside the home and church. 


SoME YEARS AGO, while my hus- 
band and I were living in Chicago, 
the banks closed and our church 
funds were lost. Our salary was tem- 
porarily suspended. So I found a job, 
working for Sears Roebuck and Co. 
It was my first full-time job outside 
the parsonage for pay. 

Years later, as a result of a com- 
munity need, I became acting dean of 
girls in the senior high school of a 
city where we resided for 13 years. 
During that period I continued as 
executive director of our Methodist 
Youth Fellowship of 150 members 
and director of three choral organiza- 
tions. 

On the basis of these experiences, 
I believe that the minister’s wife 
should not take work outside the par- 
sonage for pay. 

When a girl marries a minister she 
not only acquires a husband—she ac- 
quires a full-time career. Then comes 
that high moment when she stands 
beside her husband at the annual con- 
ference as he takes the vow to give 
full-time service to the Church. Thus 
bound together, they become a team 
in one of the few professions that ex- 
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tend a wife the privilege of sharing 
with her husband the day-by-day ac- 
tivities and relationships of his work 
—their work—God’s work. 

In the parsonage, a good wife main- 
tains a schedule and creates an atmos- 
phere that will make her husband’s 
work easier, physically and psycho- 
logically. Besides being keeper of a 
clean and orderly home and a well- 
groomed self and family, she is also 
“keeper of the quiet” during her hus- 
band’s regular morning study hours. 

Now introduce into this picture a 
wife employed outside the home. Each 
day requires a co-ordination of two 
major schedules. The wife’s left-over 
crumbs of time are inadequate for her 
home and church responsibilities. 
Tensions mount, taut nerves become 
frayed, and unless it is possible to em- 
ploy household help (as was my privi- 
lege) the minister-husband too often 
becomes his wife’s assistant, stealing 
time from his study and church re- 
sponsibilities to become maid of all 
work and day-time baby sitter. 

A minister is not ordained for such 
duties as these, and his advancement 
to larger fields may be curtailed. 

Another relationship that suffers 
when the wife is employed is rapport 
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with the members of her church—her 
people. By virtue of her position she 
is the official hostess of the church on 
all occasions. Her innate friendliness, 
and gracious informality, and the 
quiet, affectionate way she solidly sup- 
ports her husband, exemplifies the 
position of respect, good will, and 
loving regard every minister’s wife 
should seek to attain. 

So, instead of full-time employment 
for salary with all its negative factors, 
let the minister’s wife seek self- -expres- 
sion through some talent in keeping 
with the profession. This, though not 
so profitable financially, will prove 
positive and rewarding in all her re- 
lationships. 

Mrs. Ray Honeywe tt, First Meth- 

odist Church, Galesburg, Ill. 


Yes! 


ONcE women were censured for 
taking jobs outside of the home or the 


church, but times have changed. 
Many women today keep their homes, 
raise their families, and hold down a 
job. When the minister’s wife tries 
this combination of activities she does 
it all in addition to her responsibilities 
in the church. When she chooses to 
take a job, therefore, she probably 
makes her decision carefully 
than when the wife of any other pro- 
fessional man does. 

It is only tradition that makes the 
minister’s wife any different from the 
other women in the church. She is a 
lay person, belonging to the church as 
other people do. 

The Methodist Discipline gives her 
no special status. She is not required 

have an education. There are no 
orders provided for her. Just where 
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more 


the idea originated that she must be 
at the center of all church activities, | 
don’t know. 

Ministers’ wives are good women, 
and they find it easy to live lives in 
accord with what people “expect of 
the minister’s wife.” They enjoy their 
so-called “duties.” They like to be 
with people and work with them. 
Their interest in the church program 

keen, and they are eager to lead 
others participation. Of 
course, there is some danger that these 
duties may be activities that rightfully 
belong to some of the other church 
women. 

Because she is probably one of the 
best educated women in the church, 
the minister’s wife rarely has a chance 
to use her abilities to the fullest extent. 
And she needs to express herself. Her 
health, 
her physical health, is improved when 
she has her own job to do. 
been a 


into active 


mental and even sometimes 


If she has professional 
woman before marriage, it seems folly 
not to keep this important “insurance 
in good standing and ready 
for use in case of emergency. One 
dares not let too much time el: apse be- 
tween periods of professional activity. 

Ministers’ wives, like all other 
wives, need to be appreciated. In a 
job, with work well done, sincere ap- 
preciation is usually expressed. How 
many times church people forget this 
amenity when it comes to the lady in 
the parsonage! 

Besides, there is the income. Where 
is there a parsonage family that can- 
not profitably use some extra financial 
help? The more a minister receives, 
the more he gives away. Few minis- 
ters own their own homes; they can- 
not afford it. Periods of travel can be 


policy” 
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provided for the family with extra 
income. College educations can be 
paid for while the minister’s children 
rather than afterward. 

It is possible, I believe, to carry on 
one’s duties as a minister’s wife, be 
the mother of the family, and have a 
job too. Of course, one must have 
good health. One must organize time 
carefully, and live by a schedule. Most 
important, one must do the task 
hand and then move on to the next 
one. Nothing is won by getting 
panicky over the innumerable jobs 
that lie ahead. Time taken for recrea- 
tion is time well spent. It is also im- 
portant to keep one’s spiritual life 
well nurtured. 

One’s family need not be neglected. 
The age of the children very much 
determines the kind of job under- 
taken. It is no different for a parson- 
age mother. 


are in college 


The job-holding minister’s wife can 
find plenty of helpful activities in to- 


day’s church. It is doubtful that any 
other woman in the church will equal 
her hours given to the church activi- 
ties. Strange as it may seem to some, 
I firmly believe that most churches 


would appreciate it if their ministers’ 
wives stayed out of things a little 
more. The people want their leader- 
ship from the minister. They don’t 
want too much leadership from his 
wife. 

Through the years of my parsonage 
life I have combined family, church, 
and occasionally a job. I have tried to 
keep a good balance of activity. I have 
made every effort to give to my 
church what I have in the*way of 
God-given talents. Time and again 
what I have had to offer has not 
been accepted. When this has hap- 
pened I have taken another course of 
action and tried again. Often I find 
myself doing things that I had no 
idea I could do. Sometimes I am 
doing things I don’t like to do. 

Each of us has one life to live and 
one life to give to the best that we 
know. Is not the minister’s wife well 
prepared to be an evangel to the peo- 
ple in the business or professional 
world? It seems to me that the church 
should happily share her with those 
in the world who need what she has. 
—Mrs. Lawrence E. Nye, First 


Methodist Church, Portland, Ore. 


STANDARD DRESS 


HUNDRED years ago that Dutch infant terrible 

Kierkegaard complained that there was no point in 
trying to become a Christian when everyone assumed that 
you already were one; or, rather, that this was the most 
difficult of all tasks, almost an impossibility. It was as if a 
naughty boy tried to arouse the neighborhood by dressing 
up as a lion, only to find that everyone had adopted lion 
skins as the standard Sunday dress. 


—Lisuse Lukas MILcer in The Christian and the World of Unbelief 


(Abingdon Press) 
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Preaching 


L ite-Situation Preaching 


By RAY FREEMAN JENNEY 
Pastor, Bryn Mawr Community Church, Chicago, Ill. 


Defending this type preaching, the 
author illustrates from Jesus Baul, 


and pulpit giants of the Church. 


Liresrruation preaching is 
in danger of receiving a low rating 
by today’s standards. 

Hugh Black, noted professor of 
homiletics, contended that there 
were only two kinds of preaching 
which were worthy of considera- 
tion—expository and doctrinal. In 
recent years an increasing number 
of preachers have given that view- 
point hearty approval. 

Life-situation preaching has de- 
clined into a minor place. 

Searching for reasons, we note 
that we are “label-conscious.” We 
tend to associate life-situation 
preaching with “topical” preaching, 
and such sermons have often been 
essays rather than sermons or homi- 
lies too largely preoccupied with 
timely issues and concerns. 

Ministers who consistently use 
current topics as sermon themes 
soon discover that the people are 
not as interested as they might be. 
Such preaching does not speak re- 
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demptively to the sinful condition 
of man, his tragic needs, and to his 
problems that are really timeless. 
Such preaching is often shallow and 
wanting in a doctrine that pro- 
claims the redemptive love of God 
as revealed in Christ to reconcile 
the world unto himself. Such 
preaching fails to change the life 
of man; therefore, it is “found 
wanting.” 

Granted! But when all this is 
admitted, I must hasten to add that 
this is a poor idea of life-situation 
preaching. Above all, it is the kind 
of preaching that seeks to avoid 
getting lost in remote and irrelevant 
abstractions. 

Genuine life-situation preaching 
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should include biblical, doctrinal, 
evangelical, and experiential ma- 
terial as constant points of refer- 
ence and direction. It should box the 
compass of man’s spiritual needs 
and aspirations. It should rest on the 
ruling principle: Life was not given 
to us that we might be religious, 
but religion was given to us that 
we might live. Hence the sermon 
must have a distinctive Christian 
validity, insight, and emphasis to be 
true to this principle. 

Vital preaching must ever make 
clear the communication of God’s 
truths to man for man’s well-being. 
This is the purpose of the Bible, as 
it deals with the acts of God by 
which men may live more abun- 
dantly. 

The emphasis in the Old Testa- 


ment is on keeping the covenant. 
The covenant is a matter of per- 
sonal relationship in definite ex- 
periences between man and God 
based on commitment, obedience, 
and trust. 

There were two parties to the 


covenant: God and Israel. The 
Israelites were to meet God again 
and again in concrete life situations. 
They were to learn of his watchful 
care over them. They were to dis- 
cover that they counted in his sight 
and, therefore, were elected to ful- 
fil a destiny of spiritual importance. 

Primarily, life situations were 
ever at the center of the preaching 
of Jesus. He was the life-situation 
preacher par excellence, for his 
preaching grew out of the practical 
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situations which men and women 
faced every day. 

Look at his superb use of the 
parables to convey his truth. The 
word “parable” means literally “a 
throwing alongside” of some known 
life situation that it may be more 
fully illustrated and illuminated. 
The old definition of a parable—an 
earthly story with a heavenly mean- 
ing—can hardly be improved. 

“The lines of differentiation have 
frequently been drawn . . . be- 
tween parable and the several liter- 
ary forms which resemble it; but 
the fact has not always been made 
clear that the parable, among all 
these forms, is the one singularly 
fitted to the hand of Jesus,” accord- 
ing to George A. Buttrick in The 
Parables of Jesus (Harper & 
Brothers, $2.25). He would not 
have succeeded with his hearers 
had he not understood their prob- 
lems and had he been unable to 
speak to them within range of their 
prevalent ideas and experiences. 

Turn to the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Here vital truths are 
made clear in a matchless story, a 
story begun in a theological con- 
troversy and continued in a 
description of roadside first aid to 
a person in need. 

The parable was given in answer 
to the question, “Teacher, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 
Jesus answered this penetrating 
question by a question of his own, 
“What is written in the law?” He 
then answered his own question 
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with the summary of the law, 
“You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your 
strength, and with all your mind; 
and your neighbor as yourself, 

Do this, and you will live.” The 
scribe, desiring to justify himself, 
asked, “And who is my neighbor? 
Then Jesus told the story, which, 
age after age, has laid its constraint 
and judgment on the mind and 
heart of mafhkind. 

What is religion worth, Jesus 
asks, if it sees someone in need on 
life’s roadway and passes him by? 
If it is not sensitive to suffering? 
If it is so much concerned by ritual, 
organizations, and abstractions that 
it has no time to turn aside for an 
act of mercy? 
tion. Religion is a mockery if it is 
content to tithe mint and 
and cummin and neglect what is 
vastly more important. 

This emphi isis was also the very 
heart of the parable of the Last 
Judgment. “As ye did it to one of 
the least of these my brethren, you 
did it to me,” Jesus said. Here in- 
deed is life-situation preaching at 
its best. 

So we could, if space permitted, 
analyze every parable of Jesus. He 
used the picture method of convey- 
ing the great truths of God to the 
minds of man. He portrayed the 
universality of God, his impartial 
justice, and his redemptive love. 
These were the doctrines which 
formed the basis of any thoughtful 
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This is a real ques- 


anise 


facing of life situations that made 
God’s truth pertinent and portable 
to the experiences of men. Thus the 
parables now speak a timeless mes- 
sage to man’s condition and con- 
tinue to bear witness to the truths 
they seek to convey. 


~ 
STRANGE as it may seem, Paul 
was actually a __ life-situation 
preacher. In all his epistles he faced 
and dealt with real problems and 
situations in the lives of the people 
and churches of his era. 

How pointedly this fact is seen 
in his sermon on Mars Hill: § 
Paul, standing in the middle of The 
Areopagus, said, “Men of Athens, 
I perceive that in every way you are 
very religious. For as I passed along, 
and observed the objects of your 
worship, | found also an altar with 
this inscription, ‘To an Unknown 
God.’ What, therefore, you worship 
as unknown, this I proclaim to 
you.” 

Everyone of the epistles had the 
substance of great doctrine in it, for 
it was given to answer some situa- 
tion in life that separated man from 
God. Paul spoke out of personal 


experience and conviction, “for me 
to live is Christ .. 

All truly great preachers have 
been, or are, life-situation preachers. 


Call the roll: Savonarola, Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, Edwards, Brooks, 
Bushnell, Beecher, Jowett, Jeffer- 
son, Coffin, and such great living 
preachers as Fosdick, Luccock, 
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Buttrick, Sockman, and McCrack- 
en. All of these men have sought 
by God’s aid to proclaim the un- 
searchable riches of Christ to men 
in terms so understandable and ef- 
fective that their preaching has re- 
sulted in commitments to Christ. 

Think of two of them, two cen- 
turies separated—Wesley and Fos- 
dick. Few men have ever made so 
great a change in the moral and 
spiritual life of their day than did 
John Wesley. By realistically facing 
the tragic situation in which he 
found his contemporaries, he helped 
to redeem the Church of England 
from the- dry-as-dust into 
which it had settled. 

Then there is Dr. Fosdick, whom 
I had as one of my teachers of 
homiletics. In both his teaching 
and preaching he stressed the im- 
portance of having each sermon 
face up to a definite problem in life, 
both in personal and social rela- 
tions. 


forms 


“There is a problem in every 


pew” he used to tell us. “Face it! It 
is not a theoretical problem, but a 
practical, living, and urgent one. 
People your help. Bring 
preaching close to life.” Why? In 
order that the will of God can be 
known by men and the light and 


need 


power of the gospel can come to 
men with its healing and saving 
power. 

Again again, this great 
preacher impressed upon us the 
need for every sermon to have as 
its main purpose the solving of 
some vital and puzzling problem. 

Listen to this statement: “The 
endeavor to help people solve their 
spiritual problems is a sermon’s 
only justifiable aim.” Or again: 
“Every sermon should have for its 
main business the head-on, consis- 
tent meeting of some _ problem 
which is puzzling minds, burden- 
ing disturbing lives, 
and no sermon which so meets real 
human difficulty, with light to 
throw on it, and power to win vic- 
tory over it, can possibly be futile.” 

It is the earnest desire of every 
conscientious and dedicated minis- 
ter to be a helpful preacher. He 
wants to help his people face their 
problems with God’s help, and 
overcome them. The problems of 
life are great, but our God is great- 
er. When a preaching method is 
employed which brings the sermon 
who listen 
close to God, the people will hear it 
with joy and rise up and bless him 
who proclaims God’s living truth. 


and 


consciences, 


close to life, and those 


INCARNATION 
THE DOCTRINE of the Incarnation is like the sun: we 


ean hardly bear to look at it direct. It is like the sun also 
in giving us light by which to see everything else. We can- 
not understand God, or man, or nature, apart from it... . 


J. R. MacpnHaliL, in 
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The Bright Cloud (Oxford University 


Press) 





Architecture & Building 


Mexico’s Audacious Chur 


Although departing from clas- 
sic forms and standards, archi- 
tects are designing functional 
buildings with spiritual values. 


Mexico, once noted for politi- 
cal revolutions, is now showing 
revolutionary tendencies in reli- 
gious architecture. Many temples of 
worship are constructed on highly 
original lines. The trend has been 
called “audacious architecture.” 

Some years ago, architect José 
Villagran Garcia, who divorced 
himself from the “obstinately per- 
sistent and antiquated reliance on 
classic forms and standards,” be- 
came the militant leader in the 
radical trend. Followers of Garcia, 
who made his break alone in the 
face of severe criticism on the part 
of both his fellow architects and 
the Church, now include such out- 
standing forward-thinking design- 
ers as Felix Candela, Morales Strom- 
boli, Arturo Sainz de Calzada, 
Nicholas Mariscal Barroso, Fernan- 
dez Hernandez Angel. 

In a way it is fitting that Mexico 
should be going through a religious 
architecture revolution just now. 
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Architecture 


By EMIL ZUBRYN 


Church of the Immaculate Heart, 
Colonia del Valle district of Mexico City. 


The mushrooming capital city of 
Mexico has continued to grow in 
the past decades, and now the pop- 
ulation numbers well over 4,000,000. 
To meet the spiritual needs of the 
expanding city, there has been a 
record church building boom. 
Older, colonial churches, threat- 
ened with collapse by the shifting 
subsoil that causes the floor to sink 
in some places as much as three 
feet annually (and has seriously af- 
fected the stately old cathedral) 


have been demolished to make way 
for modern structures. There has 
been protest at the “wanton de- 


Church of the Miraculous Virgin, 
designed by Felix Candela. 





struction” of the colonial temples. 
But the Metropolitan Mitre had to 
rule sadly that they were “threats” 
to the safety of worshippers. 

After all, many of the temples 
have more than 400 
years. 


served for 


New forms, sometimes capricious, 
time-honored 
structures of former eras. Here and 


are deposing the 


there they are, perhaps, less artis- 
tic, but all have a much improved 
functionalism. 

The “new 
churches is 


look” in Mexico’s 
marked by sharp, 
severe and uniform, 
heavy use of and 
steel. This simplified design has, of 


straight lines, 
with concrete 
the advantage of speedier 
construction at lower and a 
much improved use of interior 
space. range from modest 
500,000-peso structures ($40,000 
dollars) to multi-million-peso proj- 
ects such as the large modern 
church in the plateresque style, 
the Polanco suburb. 

The rich, 
plateresque style has been modern- 
ized in the structure. The archi- 
tect has achieved a marriage of the 
colonial style of the past with the 
comfort required by contemporary 
life, with special care taken that 
the religious spirit is reflected in the 


course, 


cost 


Costs 


somewhat grotesque, 


edifice. 

This preoccupé ition with the “re- 
ligious spirit” is a major point for 
Mexico’s current crop of religious 
architects. Even in the highly con- 
troversial Church of the Miracu- 
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in the del Valle dis- 
trict, spiritual needs of worshippers 


lous Virgin, 


are not sacrificed. 

This particular church is one of 
the many that cuts completely away 
from European lines, 
borrowing from the modern trend 
in the United States. 
terior, divested all unnecessary 
luxuries, and with the utilitarian 
design followed out in decorations, 
1,200 wor- 
shippers. And the cost will run to 
under 1,500,000 pesos. 

All the new churches are marked 
by the total absence of the ornate 
characteristics of the old Spanish 
There is an audacity in 
construction of altars, 
umns, and walls, completely bare 
of images and allegories. It is spar- 
tan in its over-all effect, and yet not 
unpleasingly so. 

One of the first churches in the 
metropolis to feel the effects of the 
new trend in contemporary religious 
architecture is the Church of the 
Immaculate Heart, adjacent to 
Mariscal Sucre Park in Colonia del 
Valle. Concrete is the determinate 
element of its construction. The 
stained-glass windows are a conces 
sion to the “old school” and the 
same may be said for the use of the 
figure of the Holy Virgin, which 
rests atop a huge concrete dome. 

The Church of the Miraculous 
Virgin, built by the congregation of 
the Paulist Fathers, is another ex 
ample of catering to spiritual needs 
in a fluid structure that is not too 


cl: LSSICé il 


A simple in- 


still can accommodate 


churches. 
arches, col- 
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costly. Radical in form, and draw- 
ing on a combination of pliable, thin 
sheet reinforced 
14, inches thick, and a geometric 
hyperbolic parabola 
plan is striking. 

' Architect Felix Candela devised 
an extremely simple interior, with 
the thin-wall surfaces and concrete 
areas painted in dark blue. 

“The history of architecture is 
almost always synonymous with 
the history of religious art,” Can- 
dela said. The reasons for this are 
clearly obvious, he added. Gen- 
erally the structures are one level, 
soaring to a great height, with the 
building itself being the predomi- 
nant element in the composition. 
Candela stressed that majesty and 
grandiosity with and 
concentration are best achieved by 


steel, concrete 


design, the 


abstraction 


the “free” forms of expression and 
he subordinated the exterior to the 
interior. Exteriors serve simply as an 
“invitation” or “visual appeal,” he 
contended, 

Beyond the ordinary, too, is the 
Temple of the Holy Cross, in the 
Jardines del Pedregal—Pedregal 
(lava rock) Gardens—in the colo- 
nial suburb of San Angel, along the 
southern exit road from the city 
leading to Cuernavaca and Aca- 
pulco. 

Extremely modern in style, the 
church is marked by a total absence 
of ornament in its exterior lines, 
which follow a severe, geometric 
functional pattern. The monumen- 
tal cross at the entrance strongly 
proclaims that this is a house of 
God. 


There is a comfortable seating 


The Temple of the Holy Cross was built in the Pedregal Gardens (lava rock) 
section of the San Angel district, Mexico City. This is a model of the church. 












capacity of 800 worshippers within and a similar side entrance. Off to 
the church. Architect José Villagran the left of the main entrance, a 
Garcia, in collaboration with archi- modified obelisk-like structure rises 
tect Ricardo Legorreta, used the 90 feet in the air and is topped bya 
seven graduations in the geometri- cross. The eye-appeal of this design 
cal roof pattern to light the interior. is particularly striking. 











Between each triangular section are Total capacity of ‘the church is 
green windows which deflect the 1,200, with seating for 700 and 
light toward the altar. standing room for the rest. The 





Architect Garcia highlighted the circular form of the structure per- 
temple as the predominant struc- mits worshippers to participate 
ture of auxiliary buildings which fully in services without any col 
include an open-air chapel and liv- umns to obstruct views. This proj- 
ing quarters for priests. The chapel, ect has been termed “unique” by 
a low structure purposely designed visiting architects, drawn more and 
so that it will not detract from the more to Mexico to note the original 
lines of the main church, is used adaptations of modern trends. 












for religious-social ceremonies as There may be those who mourn 
well as baptisms, communions, and the abandonment of the colonial 





other small services. traditions in Mexico, but it cannot 
Another recent project is archi- be denied that today’s worshippers 




























tect Nicolas Mariscal Barroso’s have functional structures that un- 15 
Church of the Cleansing Christ in deniably add to the spiritual values ma 
the Santa Maria Insurgentes section _ of the church. Even in the extremes, on 
of the metropolis. The form of the national architects have avoided dee 
temple is to be in the shape of a making a travesty of the essential chil 
huge circular dome, reminiscent of purpose of churches. But they have this 
an observatory, with the highest modernized church design and J for 
part rising 59 feet from the floor. given them an ethereal beauty, V 
The only offsetting of the severe without and within, never attained J dur 
exterior concrete surface is the by the over-decorated massive struc of t 
semi-oblong main entrance rising a__ tures of the colonial era. tol 
little higher than the midpoint of Mexican religious architecture J the 
the over-all height of the structure, is keeping pace with modern times. J lect. 
He 

of tl 

THE EASY WAY lead; 

TyRANNIES are partly the product of self-righteous has | 
absolutism, for they thrive on the failures of righteous men raise 

and on the lethargy of the public. ping 
—WituiaM A. SpuRRIER in Guide to the Good Life (Charles Scribner's Sons) If 
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Christian Education 


Explaining the sanctuary and its sym- 
bolism to children makes them more 
interested and active as they grow up, 
one church found after 15 years’ trial. 


A Church Tour for Children 


By WOUTER VAN GARRETT 


Twice A YEAR during the last 


15 years, I have conducted the pri- 
mary children of our Sunday school 
on a church tour. Each tour has 
deepened my conviction that small 
children are very religious, and 
things that may prove mysterious 
for adults are no problem to them. 

We take them into the sanctuary 
during the lesson period, and many 
of the simpler things are explained 
to them. The pastor.tells them what 
the pulpit and the reading desk or 
lectern are and how they are used. 
He explains to them the meaning 
of the candles and the three steps 
leading up to the altar. Before he 
has gone far, little hands have been 
raised and questions begin pop- 
ping right and left. 

If it is a liturgical church and the 
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pastor wears a robe, he should put 
it on prior to the time when he 
comes before the children. If 
candles are lighted for the service, 
they should be lighted for the tour. 
lf acolytes are used to light them, 
one should be brought in and his 
task explained in simple terms to 
the little girls and boys. 

The first trip may find these pri- 
mary children almost speechless; 
they will listen intently as they sit 
very still. But before long they be- 
gin to ask questions, and the ques- 
tions will be amazing. 

One little boy asked about the 
pastor’s stole. I am not sure that he 
absorbed everything about the 
“voke” of the Roman conquerors, 
the subjects they compelled to pass 
under it, and the voluntary yoke 
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the Lord asks his followers to take 
upon themselves. 

A little girl wanted to know how 
the money the people bring in their 
offering “gets up to God.” That 
question came right after I had 
shown them the offering plates. 
The answer involved a discussion 
that lasted several minutes and 
brought up the matter of heat, light, 
hymnals and Bibles, about mission- 
aries to lands where they want to 
hear about Jesus, about the pastor’s 
and the sexton’s salaries, and so on. 
There was also a reference to home- 
less children and aged Christians. 

One of the larger boys asked how 
a fellow became a acolyte. We 
turned to the acolyte and asked 
him. He said he had been a regular 
attendant at Sunday school for 
many years, and that he also went 
to church regularly and had tried 
to conduct himself properly. As a 
result, the pastor noticed how in- 
terested he seemed to be and in- 
vited him to join the acolytes. 

This interest in acolytes seemed 
to grow, especially among the boys, 
and so I continued to explain how 


the system operates. Each month a 
schedule of dates is posted for each 
acolyte. If a boy cannot serve on 
the date that has been assigned to 
him, he asks one of the other 
acolytes to substitute for him, and 
then reports to the pastor. I told 
them that in five years not one had 
disappointed me; each acolyte was 
on hand himself or he had a sub- 
stitute ready. 

When we first began taking small 
children on these church tours, we 
had trouble mustering enough 
ushers each Sunday at the service, 
Acolytes were so few in number 
that each one had to serve once a 
week. Now they serve less often, 

The interest among the children 
became so closely tied to the church 
and its many activities that a change 


began as soon as the boys and girls 
were old enough to serve. Now we 
encourage the natural interest that 
these tots have in religion and keep 
it growing until we can give them 


active places of service in the 
church. The church that enlists its 
children is the church with a 
promising future. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 


THe Russian contribution to Christian music was noted by the 
Mathewson Street Methodist Church of Providence, R.I., when these 
numbers were used in a recent service: 

“Give rest, O Christ,’’ a montakion of the faithful departed, as 
sung in the Pannykhida (dirge) of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
“Praise ye the name of the Lord,”’ by Tchaikovsky, edited and adapted 
with English words by A. M. Henderson. 

The organ prelude was the Kieff melody ‘‘Adagio” and the postlude 


was Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Postlude in G.”’ 
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Pastoral Care 


Total adjustment to 
marriage 1s the prob- 
lem, and a dispute of 
husband and wife over 
christening is a symp- 
tom of maladjustment. 


Counselor 


ABOUT FIFTEEN MONTHS 
AGO a girl in the church asked if 
she and her fiancé could talk with 
me. She told me that he was Catho- 
lic; and to acquaint him with what 
the Protestant church believed, she 
asked if I would spend a period giv- 
ing him some information. They 
came and we had quite a talk, but 
I had the feeling that not much 
was accomplished. He asked ques- 
tions and I pointed out differences, 
but there was resistance on his part. 

After the marriage the girl con- 
tinued coming to church. She and 
her husband established a home, 
and I called a time or two. About 
two months before these interviews 
took place a baby was born. 


FIRST INTERVIEW 

Two weeks ago Sunday Marilyn, 
a she was going out of church, 
asked if she could come to see me 
sometime that week. I arranged an 
hour on Wednesday. 

After Marilyn was seated I en- 
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quired, “Well, how have things 
been going?” 

M. Not so good. 

Pastor, Something troubling you? 

M. Well, it’s over having the 
baby christened. I know I signed 
those papers, but I wasn’t a mother 
then and now I feel differently. 

Pastor. You feel you would rath- 
er not have the baby baptized a 
Catholic? 

M. Yes ...1 don’t think I would 
mind so much but John never pays 
any attention to her and I’m the 
one that has to get up at night with 
her, care for her, feed her—in fact, 
do everything for her—and it just 
doesn’t seem right that she should 
be taken away from me into the 
Catholic religion. 

Pastor. You wouldn’t mind if he 
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were more concerned about the 
baby? 

M. Well, yes . . . but he is so in- 
sistent and dogmatic. Everyone is 
wrong but him. And if I ask him 
why he is right he says that doesn’t 
matter; he is. His church means 
much more to him than his own 
family. 

Pastor. And you feel the family 

. you and the baby . . . should 
come first? 

M. Yes. (At this point Marilyn 
sat quietly for several minutes. It 
was difficult to talk with her. I 
therefore used several leading ques- 
tions.) 

Pastor. Then you would not mind 
having the baby baptized if John 
showed concern and affection for 
you and the baby and if he was a 
little more tolerant? You also feel 
some obligation because of the pa- 
pers you signed? 

M. Yes I do. 

Pastor. You wouldn't feel right 
about not going through with it? 

M. Unless John and I separated. 

Pastor. You have considered sep- 


aration? 


M. Yes. Do you think I should? 
We never get along. I left him last 
summer for awhile. I thought with 
the baby it would be different but it 
is worse. 

Pastor. Then you don’t feel there 
is much use trying to continue your 
marriage? 

M. Not unless he changes and is 
a little more considerate and toler- 
ant. The way he is now just has 
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caused me to lose all the love ] 
ever had for him. 

Pastor. Do you think he realizes 
his actions are causing you to feel 
this way? 

M. Yes ... but I don’t think he 
cares. 

Pastor. Of course, Marilyn, in or 
der to secure a divorce, you must 
have grounds. ... 

M. Oh, I think I have grounds, 
He beat me up several times and 
not too long before the baby was 
born he hit me and knocked me 
down. I think that was what made 
the baby come early although | 
was not hurt. 

Pastor. And of course this treat- 
ment makes you feel very bad? 

M. Yes. 

Pastor. So you feel a divorce is 
what you want? 

M. Well, no, not if he would 
change. 

Pastor. Have you talked with 
John about this; have you explained 
to him that your feelings are chang- 
ing since he acts the way he does? 

M. Well, not particularly. He is 
hard to talk with. But I could try. 

We then got back to the baptism 
and how she resented the fact that 
her brother could not participate 
since he was non-Catholic. She said 
that when she took instruction be- 
fore the wedding that the priest was 
so sarcastic that she just learned to 
hate the Catholics and their reli- 
gion. 

We ended on the note that she 
would talk with her husband but 
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postpone action involving the bap- 
tism until she felt more certain. We 
arranged to talk the next week. 
She came with the baby. There 
was no one to leave her with. Not 
too much was done this time. She 
told me that things were a lot bet- 
ter; that she had talked with John 
so they had gone to another priest 
who would let her brother be a god- 
father to the baby and so they were 
having the baby baptized the next 
Sunday. She seemed more free and 
did not bring up the subject of di- 


vorce. 
PASTOR'S COMMENTS 


I think I helped her with the im- 
mediate problem since it was crys- 
tallized. I do not think there was 
much help with her long-term, and 
more basic, difficulty of adjusting to 
her husband. 


CONSULTANTS’ ANSWERS 

THE EFFECTIVENESS of a 
minster’s counseling relations de- 
pends on what he would like to see 
happen and his ability to relate him- 
self to the needs of the counselee. 


If his purpose is to guide the per- 
son toward emotional maturity, the 
relationship will develop along a 
different line than if he limits him- 


self to trying to solve an immediate 
problem. 


In the first interview with the 
young woman the minister seems in 
adreadful hurry to get to the solu- 
tion, Either that, or he deeply re- 


sents the girl’s marriage to a Catho- 
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lic. He tries to use nondirective 
technique, but his questions are 
loaded. He interrupts her thought 
and injects new and disruptive 
ideas. 

He seems unaware of any emo- 
tional need on her part. He shows 
very little sympathy and no warmth 
of affection. If he isn’t glad the 
difficulty has shown up, at least he 
feels like saying, “I told you so.” 

She tries to talk about her new 
feeling of being a mother, and he 
talks about Catholic baptism. She 
tells him how she has taken care of 
the baby, how much she loves her 
and wants her love, and the minister 
her that her husband 
doesn’t love the baby. She tells him 
how lonely, neglected, and rejected 
she feels, and he 


reminds 


moralizes on a 
husband’s duty to his family. 

The problem is not a Catholic- 
Protestant marriage. This situation 
could have arisen if the man had 
been a Methodist. The question of 
baptism gave the woman an excuse 
to talk to her minister, and perhaps 
the husband’s attitude toward her 
church encouraged him in his dis- 
respect for her. 

Familiar needs and conflicts, like 
the mixed marriage here, will often 
confuse the counselor. Especially if 
his attitude is that of “problem 
solving,” or “symptom chasing.” If 
the counselor holds to the purpose of 
guiding the maturing experience of 
the counselee, then he will not be 
led astray. We do not know the 
man’s needs, but surely we cannot 
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blame them all on the Catholic 
Church. 

The minister’s problem was with 
the young woman. She was the one 
who asked for help in the first place. 
She sensed enough anxiety in her re- 
lation to her husband-to-be to go to 
her minister and ask him to talk to 
her fiancé. Enough, too, to persuade 
the young man to come. But the 
minister missed that. He ignored 
the one who had asked for help and 
tried to help the one who didn’t 
want it. 

Since the minister did not feel 
the need for a private interview 
with the young woman before she 
came with her fiancé, he surely 
should have asked for one after- 
wards. Feeling the “resistance” on 
the part of the young man he 
should have wondered how the 
young woman reacted. 

In talking to her privately, seek- 
ing to discover her emotional needs 
and guide her toward maturity, the 
minister might have helped her dis- 
cover why she had been attracted 
to her financé in the first place, 
what needs she had which he was 
able to meet, and how secure were 
the prospects for a happy marriage. 
She might have been able to under- 
stand (and do something about) 
the feelings she had when she went 
to the priest for instruction and she 
“learned to hate the Catholics and 
their religion.” 

In the interview with the couple 
were all the emotional roots which 
caused so much trouble later. If the 
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minister had tried to talk her out 
of marrying a Catholic, I am sure 
he would have failed. But if he 
had tried to help her understand the 
true nature of her feelings for her 
fiancé and for herself, she might 
have been able not only to avoid 
the whole unpleasant affair, but 
make some giant strides toward her 
own emotional maturity. 
—Jack ANDERSON, pastor, South- 
side Methodist Church, Jack. 
sonville, Fla. 


THESE CONTACTS show a 
discerning pastor at work. He is 
sensitive to his parishioner’s atti- 
tudes, expressed both verbally and 
nonverbally (“tense and_ keyed 
up”). His manner has indicated 
that he is approachable since she 
has felt free to seek him out, and 
he leaves the way open for further 
contacts. 

He helps her to bring out the 
negative feelings that are hard for 
her to handle: frustration over her 
husband’s lack of concern for her, 
resentment over the prohibition of 
her brother’s participation in the 
christening, hatred of the Catholic 
Church. He helps her crystallize 
her feelings about divorce, pushing 
her a bit to make her attitude here 
quite explicit in order that she may 
see it more clearly herself. He helps 
her postpone action that might be 
disastrous while she is angry and 
impulsive. He recognizes the differ- 
ence between immediate and long- 
term problems. 
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This pastor gave help in clarify- 
ing the young mother’s feelings 
about her marriage and its impor- 
tance to her. Such situations, char- 
acterized as helping a parishioner 
“over the hump,” offer the best 
kind of opportunity for help from 
the pastor, whereas the less imme- 
diate, more involvef personality 
dificulties lend themselves much 
less easily to pastoral counseling. 

Rollin Fairbanks of Episcopal 
Theological School distinguishes 
these areas helpfully as marital 
problems (precipitated by an exter- 
nal factor such as the imminent 
baptism) and marital conflict (inter- 
nal personality conflict represented 
here by poor communication be- 
tween husband and wife). 

To help this couple to deal with 
the more basic issue of their total 
marital adjustment would be a 
formidable task, especially in the 
light of the difficulty of expression 
which seems apparent with both 
of them. 

One of the goals of the counselor 
would certainly be to try to help to 
facilitate more communication of 
feeling on the part of each. More 
might have been accomplished in 
this direction from-the start if the 
pastor had encouraged Marilyn to 
talk about her own feelings about 
the marriage itself. When she first 
sought him out, even though she 
couched her request in terms of 
informing her fiancé about Protes- 
tantism, the pastor could well have 
interpreted her request as a desire 
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to do some thinking out loud her- 
self. If he had so interpreted the 
request, a more meaningful rela- 
tionship with the pastor might have 
been established, in which signifi- 
cant personal counseling could 
have followed more easily. 

Marilyn’s situation here describes 
rather vividly the kind of difficulty 
that an interfaith marriage creates. 
Whenever a problem in personal 
relationships arises (as seems evi- 
dent here with a wife who feels 
neglected and not loved), the ten- 
sion becomes focused on the differ- 
ence in religion. 

As far as the marital conflict goes 
(as contrasted with the marital 
problem) there is little hope that 
John will be interested in any help 
from the pastor since his resistance 
was apparent from the beginning. 
It does seem likely, however, that 
Marilyn can be helped at least in a 
supportive way by periodic oppor- 
tunities for pouring out accumu- 
lated negative feelings, for clarify- 
ing her perspective and for re-evalu- 
ating for herself the meaning of 
her marriage. 

Whatever the outcome, the pastor 
does well in withholding sugges- 
tions about what should be done, 
confining his activity to helping her 
to understand herself, her own feel- 
ings, and the implications of her 
acts. 

—Robsert C. Les, professor of 
pastoral psychology and coun- 
seling, Pacific School of Re- 
ligton. 
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Church Administration 


Haw Does Your Church Rate? 


By ROBERT O. SMITH 
Pastor, Community Methodist Church, 
Knights Landing, Calif. 


An annual 


conference commission worked out a 


score sheet to stimulate improvement of its rural 
churches. It helps in the local church emphasis. 


To CHOOSE the rural church 
of the year, the Town and Country 
Commission of the Ohio Annual 
the score 


Conference worked out 


sheet that is given below. It was 


the hope of the commission that 
use of the score sheet would stimu- 
late growth and improvement of 
rural churches, and that is just what 


happened. 

Using this sheet as a stimulus 
and as a goal, Pickerington Meth- 
odist Church, of which I was pastor 
in 1954-55, won the 
award for that year and in 1955-56 
Brice Methodist Church, to which 
I had been moved, won the con- 
ference award. 

The annual conference commis- 
sion worked out a procedure for 


conference 


choosing the church of the year as 
follows: the district committee on 
standards, in consultation with the 
district superintendent, chose the 
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two churches (one award was given 
to “Class A” churches—those lo- 
cated in the open country or in 
towns of not more than 500 popv- 
lation; a “Class B” award was pre- 
sented to a church in a town of 
501-2,000 population) with the 
highest number of points, and these 
were given special awards at the 
district The district 
committee then sent all the score 
sheets (with those of the two win- 
ners clearly marked) to the confer- 
ence committee on standards. From 
these 22 score sheets (there are ll 
districts in the Ohio Conference) 
the conference then 
chose a church of the year in each 
class. Presentations were made at 


conferences. 


committee 


the session of the annual confer- 
ence, so the deadline for sending 
the score sheets to the conference 
commission was April 15. 
Credit was allowed in percentage 
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on all items. The highest score at- made many improvements as a re- 

tainable is 2,800 points. sult of the deficiencies brought to 
| discovered that my _ two their attention by this score sheet. 

churches became aware of and How would your church rate? 


STANDARDS for TOWN and COUNTRY CHURCHES 


Score Sheet 
I. PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 


A, CHURCH Pulpit Bible in good condition 10 
|. General appearance (exterior) Pulpit furniture in good con- 
Walks in good repair 10 dition — 20 
Adequate shrubbery and trees 10 Musical Instruments in good 
Bulletin board 10 condition 20 
Church name 10 Church pews in good 
In good repair (paint, roof, condition: 20 

spouting) 50 (b) Educational unit: 
Well-kept grounds 10 All classes separated by 
Adequate parking space with screens, Curtains, OF parti- 
all-weather surface 4 10 tions 20 
Methodist church school liter- 
2. General appearance ature used ; . 50 
(interior) Visual aids: movie projector . 20 
Well painted and papered 3 slide projector 30 
Worshipfully clean Others 10 
Good repair a Film library 10 
Equipment suitable for differ- 
3. Equipment ent age groups ; 20 
Kitchen and dining room Musical Instruments in good 
facilities 3 condition 20 
Adequate heating ne ‘ Storage cabinets for literature 
Adequate lighting $ and custodian’s supplies 10 
Sanitary rest room facilities Cloak room facilities 10 
(Open country churches Recreational facilities 10 
where running water is not 
available may take full Total 700 


points for clean and sanitary , 
out-door toilets.) ‘ . PARSONAGE, GARAGE, AND OTHER 


Floors and floor coverings in PROPERTY 
good condition . : 1. General appearance 
(exterior) 
4. Furnishings: Good repair (paint, spouting, 
(a) Sanctuary: roof) 35 
The Methodist Hymnal used 5 Shrubbery and general land- 
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scaping 
Properly identified 


2. General appearance 
(interior) 

Paint and paper in good con- 
dition 

Plumbing in good condition 

Heating plant in good con- 
dition 

Adequate and safe lighting 


3. Equipment furnished by 
the church 

Central heating 

3,athroom on one floor 

Bathroom or lavatory on 
another floor 

Laundry or utility room or 
basement 

Laundry equipment 

At least three bedrooms 

Electric kitchen range 

Floor covering in kitchen and 
bath 


Rugs or carpet in other rooms 40 

Adequate mechanical refriger- 
ation .... 20 

Telephone furnished 

Pastor’s study (in church or 
parsonage) 

Book shelves 

Typewriter 

Mimeograph and supplies 

Printed stationery 

Postage 3 

Electric wall or floor plugs in 
all rooms 

Window shades or blinds, and 
curtains or drapes 

Window screens 

Storm windows and doors 

Linen closets 

Storage space 

4. Garage 

Painted and in good repair 


5. Garden space provided 


Total 


II. ADMINISTRATION 


PASTOR 

Resides on the charge 

Gives full time to the ministry 

Salary meeting minimum re- 
quirements of the confer- 
ence (see Minutes) 

Regular payment of salary 

Vacation each year 

Church to supply pulpit in his 
absence 


Encourage pastor to attend 
conferences, seminars, pas- 
tors’ schools, etc. at church 
expense 


B. CHURCH 


Official Board has regular time 
to meet 20 


Total 200 


III. PROGRAM 


WorsHIP 

Choir 

Vestments 

Weekly bulletin 

Planned and orderly worship — 
service 

Observance of Holy Commun- 


ion at least four times a year 2 


Lay participation: Ushers 
Receptionist 
Mid-week service or prayer 


B. EVANGELISM 
Pulpit evangelism, (preaching , 
for decisions) 20 
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Week of meetings (preaching 
mission) 

Visitation evangelism 

Church membership Class: 
Youth 
Adults 

Church accessions equ: al to 
10% of membership 


oO 


C. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Organized Sunday school 
meeting weekly 

Youth fellowship meeting 
other than Sunday morning 
session 

Vacation church school 

Youth attending institute 

Youth attending Christian ad- 
venture camp 

Teacher training (classes, lab- 
oratory school or corres- 
pondence courses) 

Home department 

Home nursery 


. LAY ORGANIZATION 


Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service making regular re- 
ports 

Methodist Men (chartered) 

Other men’s organizations 


30 
30 


20 
20 


30 


10 
50 
20 


MISSIONS 


Observance of fourth Sunday 
each month 30 

Distribution of missionary 
literature 

World Missionary Sunday 

School of missions 


STEWARDSHIP 

Public installation of all 
officers 

Every family supporting the 
church budget 

Lord’s acre or equivalent 

Every-member canvass each 
year 

Stewardship study class (em- 
phasizing the stewardship of 
time, talents, OT: 
and possessions) 

Observance of Veterans & Re- 
cruitment Day ; 

For youth attending the con- 
ference on full-time Chris- 
tian service 


x. COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Co-operation with other 
churches 10 
Co-operation with agencies 10 


Total 900 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


Church leaders receiving THE 
New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
Every member of the Official 
Board receiving "TOGETHER 
Every family of the church re- 


Ll OGETHER 

Adequate fire insurance 

Elimination of fire hazards 

Adequate inspection of prop- 
erty by qualified persons for 
fire, upkeep, etc. 

Furnishing of he avy articles of 
furniture in the parsonage 
other than those mentioned 
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ceiving 


10 


10 


25 
20 
10 


10 


previously ; 

Hospital insurance for pastor's 
family and church em- 
ployees, or compensation 30 

World Outlook (for 10 or 
more subscriptions) 20 

Upper Room made available. 20 

Literature display (rack or 
table) ... 10 

Standard road marker ... 10 


Total 200 
GRAND TOTAL 2800 
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Rewards of the Associate Pastorate 


By EARL HOWELL, associate pastor 


and CYRUS E. 


Two men who work together in 
the associate relationship dis- 


cuss it from two vantage points. 


Tue ASSOCIATE pastor is a 
fairly man in The Methodist 
Church, and only within the past 
decade or two has he come into his 
own. And he has his rewards. 

I can testify to that from personal 
experience. For 12 have 
been associate pastor in our church. 
with two outstanding 
preachers and fair-minded fellow 
workers, I have found our relation- 
ships happy and helpful. 

Before I came here I understood 
clearly that the other man was to 


new 


years, I 


Associated 


be the preacher. Also I expected cer- 
tain changes in my relationship to 
the congregation. I was prepared 


to take in stride experiences, in- 
herent in the associate’s job, which 
otherwise might have been a jolt to 
my pride. 

One such incident concerned the 
death of a member when I had 
been here only three months. The 
first week after my arrival | began 
regular pastoral c: lls at the bedside 
of this woman who was critically 
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ALBERTSON, 
First Methodist Church, Seattle, 


pastor 


Wash. 


ill. After her passing, in response to 
a telephone invitation, I visited the 
family. The husband expressed 
hearty appreciation for the call and 
prayer, but said that it was his wish 
that the senior pastor conduct the 
funeral service. Accepting the re- 
quest as fitting and proper, I de 
livered the gladly. Since 
that time I have encountered many 
such experiences. False pride could 
defeat an associate pastor. 


message 


If the associate keeps his eyes on 
the pulpit, coveting frequent oppor- 
tunities to occupy it, harboring dis- 
appointment that the privilege 1s 
denied him, his work will suffer 
and he may become most unhappy. 

Many ministers ask me, “Don't 
you miss the opportunity to 
preach?” I do like to preach, but 
I have so many other thrilling 
duties that I do not feel disappoint- 
ment. 

The associate must remember, 
too, that he is not the executive. 
Naturally, most administrative de- 
cisions are in the hands of the sen- 
ior pastor. When such responsibil- 
ities are given the associate, he 
ought to make sure where his 
authority lies, and then proceed 
with confidence. 
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Albertson 


Honors will come to the chief 
that often are denied the associate. 
Many persens like to deal only with 
the top man. 

I think of the widow and two 
sons whom cultivated for two 
years before they united with the 
church. They brought me many 
problems, and I tried hard to be 
helpful. 

After some time the woman 
came to me to discuss plans for her 
approaching marriage to a man not 
a member of the church. Later, in 
embarrassment, she told me that 
her fiance wished the senior min- 
ister to officiate. 

I assured her that both of us were 
always willing for 
make their own 
matters. She 
lieved. 

Another occasion involved the 
baptism of an infant. I violated the 
unwritten rule, but happily caught 
itin time. In matters of b: iptism, as 
on other occasions, I alw ays assume 
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members to 
such 
greatly re- 


choices in 
seemed 


Howell 


that unless my services are spe- 
cifically requested the senior min- 
ister is to have the service. 

In this case a young mother came 
to my study after the morning serv- 
ice, asking when I could baptize 
her child. That is, I thought she 
asked me to do it. In fact I was so 
certain of her request that I asked 
her to arrange details with the sec- 
retary who handles such matters. 
And I said, “Be sure to tell her 
that you wish me to officiate.” 

The following day the secretary 
reported that the young mother had 
commented, “I’m embarrassed! Mr. 
Howell thought I wanted him to 
baptize the baby.” But I straight- 
ened it out the next Sunday. 

In a very large church, the as- 
sociate should look upon his task as 
an opportunity for long-time build- 
ing rather than as a short-cut to a 
church of his own. He should ex- 
pect to stay several years. 


A long period of service gives a 
chance to know the people. In 12 
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years, I have interviewed more than 
3,600 persons who have united with 
First Church. Actually I know 
more persons in the congregation 
than does any one else. And this 
knowledge is important in recom- 
mending those qualified to fill hun- 
dreds of key positions in the 
church organizations. 

When the associate minister 
achieves self-forgetfulness and_ is 
ambitious only for the Kingdom, 
the compensations are many. 

There are the spiritual satisfac- 
tions that come from duties with 
membership, evangelism, pastoral 
calling on members, ill and shut- 
ins, and prospective members. I 
give direction to stewardship, do 
much counseling, handle relief, of- 
ficiate at many weddings and 
funerals, often baptize, and for five 
of the past eight years have directed 
the church school. 

All this brings me into close con- 
tact with several thousand persons 
who open their hearts in confidence 
and their homes in welcome. Such 
fellowship lifts the associate pas- 
torate far above the world of petti- 
ness, jealousy and false pride. 

The list of ill and shut-in mem- 
bers of First Church stands con- 
stantly at about a hundred. While 
much calling is done by the laity 
under my direction, these mem- 
bers expect their ministers to visit, 
too. What an opportunity to com- 
fort and encourage! 

Finally, when the associate is 
called upon to preach, even that 
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event is more rewarding than in 
smaller congregations. I occupy the 
pulpit several times each year, 
When I do I face a congregation 
several times the conference aver. 
age, with a radio audience of more 
than 100,000 listeners. 

In the work of the associate, like 
that of every other minister, all de- 
pends upon the man’s capacity for 
self-forgetfulness. 


ALBERTSON’S COMMENT 


I HAVE BEEN $n associate 
minister. I have had associate min- 
isters working with me. The rela- 
tionship is not an easy one either 
way, but I have had real joy in my 
present relationship. 

I have had many kinds of associ- 
ates working with me. I have had 
men associated with me who soon 
revealed a spirit of jealousy and 
then of antagonism. I have had as 
sociates who worked against me 
and did all they could to under- 
mine my work, thinking they were 
building up themselves by doing it. 
It actually worked to their own 
failure and defeat. 

On the other hand, I have been 
blessed with associates whose loy- 
alty I have never doubted. My own 
load has been greatly lifted by hav- 
ing another with me on whom I 
could depend without any fear but 
with pride and joy. It takes a man 
of great inner spirit, however, to 
measure up. It is easy to feel in- 
ferior, then to compare oneself 
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with the other, always with dis- 
credit to the other. Out of this 
come those tensions that have 
broken many a pastoral relation- 
ship and even friendships. 

I have wondered why men who 
take associate positions do not more 
fully appreciate their opportunities. 
Most of these men are working in 
churches far larger than they ever 
would serve on their own. By being 
associated in the larger church, they 
are identified with it and surely 
their sphere of influence is greater. 
Even though they are not always 
called on for service by some of the 
“more prominent members,” they 
are not out of the thought of all 
the members. 

Many associates have far more 
weddings than if they were min- 
isters -of smaller churches. Many 
of these men are called for many 
more funerals than if they had 
some lesser membership and had 
little outside contact. The average 
associate often fails to recognize 
that by being part of the staff of a 
larger church, his opportunities are 
greatly increased for useful service 
and for those “extras” that can be 
added to his income. 


In many staff situations, the chief 
pastor divides his wedding gifts 
with his associates. There are 
honors and recognitions that come 
to the associate which he may have 
done little to merit beyond accept- 
ing a less prominent position in 
becoming a member of a church 
staff. 

It is the measure of a great soul 
as to the degree with which it can 
rejoice in another’s success. Often 
the associate is a man whose gifts 
differ in marked degree from the 
preacher-administrator of a large 
church. He forgets the words of 
Paul that some are preachers and 
others teachers, and others have 
varied and necessary talents. Many 
an associate does superb work in 
the area of his assignment but 
when he attempts to reach into 
other areas of service, his failure is 
tragic. 

When a man of consecration and 
greatness of spirit does work with 
another, he is a rich blessing to the 
other minister as well as to the par- 
ish. By his example he often 
preaches more powerfully than the 
most eloquent words from the pul- 
pit. 


THE REAL MIRACLE 


A PHYSICIAN said to me that half his patients did not need a 
drug or an operation, they needed the forgiveness of God. Jesus 
was the greatest physician of all time and He saw that need in this 
man. So, instead of saying, “Thy paralysis be healed,” He said, “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” And that was the real miracle. ... 


—Cnarzes L. ALLEN in The Touch of the Master’s Hand 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


Chote Soa 


REMEMBER the early days of your 
marriage? Perhaps, like many girls 
today, you met your husband at col- 
lege. You married Aim—not his pro- 
fession; and maybe your own school 
training did little to prepare you for 
a life as “Mrs. Preacher.” 

Eventually your husband carried 
you over the threshold of a home that 
you did not choose but had to ac- 
cept. The parsonage stove may have 
been an iron monster, belching fumes 
from wood or coal (some of these 
are still around). The living-room 
walls may have been “decorated” with 
11 coats of paper, and perhaps your 
plumbing left much to be desired. 

Before you could become accus- 
tomed to it all, your husband bade 
you farewell. He was a pastor and 
served a charge, but he returned to 
seminary during the week. Adjust- 
ment to his absence was your major 
but there were difficulties 
“too numerous to mention.” 

“What in the world do I do now?” 
you shrieked to the empty house. 
“Will I ever make a good wife?” 

Wives of many seminary students 
today are given an opportunity to 
study practical techniques in parson- 
age living, to unload their concerns 
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concern, 


CL, 


onto experienced shoulders, to learn 
that they are by no means alone. 

One of the most intensified train- 
ing courses for seminarians’ wives is 
the annual parsonage life conference 
at Garrett Biblical Institute. This 
spring an entire week was devoted to 
inspiration, learning and fun. It was 
planned by the Monica League of 
Women for students’ wives—three- 
fourths of Garrett’s student body is 
married. 


THE 1957 program at Garrett in- 
cluded sessions on Christian family 
life, the Woman’s Society, parsonage 
family insurance, interior decorating 
and refinishing of furniture, the 
Christian’s outlook on the world sit- 
uation, teaching the child about God 
and other topics. 

Martha, and other staff members, 
dropped in on several meetings 80 
that we might pass along some points 
of interest to you. 

The opening session was a discus- 
sion on Christian family living. More 
than 50 students and wives attended; 
19 of them were serving pastoral 
charges, and 20 held positions ot 
leadership i in the local church. 

These are some of the conclusions 
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the group reached in the session: 

|. Parsonage wives do not know 
as much as they think they are en- 
titled to know about their husbands’ 
work .. . (hubby doesn’t take them 
into his confidence). 

?, Wives frown on use of “dis- 
counts” for parsonage families, would 
prefer an adequate salary and no fa- 
voritism. 

3. The group felt sorely in need of 
anew approach to use in working 
with the “occasional drinkers” in their 
congregations. 

Problems of parsonage decorating 
were related in a practical session led 
by Mrs. Henry Kolbe and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Case, both wives of Garrett pro- 
lessors. 

Questions posed by student wives 
were discussed by others who had 
hurdled the problem. 

One young woman asked, “How 
can we convince the people in the 
church that changes should be made 
in the parsonage?” 

It was suggested that she and her 
husband tactfully—and repeatedly, if 
necessary—urge the parsonage com- 
mittee to make the repairs. She was 
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“For ‘Mrs. Preacher’” as the 
title of this column has been ten- 
tative during the formative stages 
of the New Curist1An Apvocare. 
We plan to adopt a new title, if 
the right one comes along, and 
will welcome your suggestions. 

If you are first to suggest the 
ttle finally chosen, you will re- 
ceive $10. (And perhaps you'd 
like to take the opportunity to 
make other suggestions for the 
column.)— Eds. 
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also advised that they might ulti- 
mately be forced to do the work them- 
selves. 

Another reported a backfire: “I de- 
cided that if the congregation could 
only see how run-down our parson- 
age was, they’d redecorate in a hurry. 
So I planned an open house. What 
happened? They liked the parsonage. 
Several people commented on how 
lovely it was!” 

A general plea for conservatism in 
interior decorating was made. The 
girls favored use of soft colors, prac- 
tical wallpaper and quiet good taste. 

Martha also enjoyed a session on 
“Teaching the Child About God,” 
led by Mrs. Donald Cawelti, director 
of religious education at the Win- 
netka (Ill.) Community Church. 

The mother of three boys, and a 
teacher for 25 years, Mrs. Cawelti be- 
lieves we cannot “teach” children 
about God, but that we can help them 
to discover him, and to nurture their 
consciousness of God. 

Remarking that we must know 
God before we can lead others to him, 
she urged teachers and parents to re- 
frain from talking to children about 
things removed from their under- 
standing, to answer a child’s questions 
simply (save the college course ‘til 
later), and to remember that con- 
sistency is important to a child’s se- 
curity. 

She concluded, “In awakening a 
child’s consciousness of God, you are 
dealing with a deferred harvest . . .” 

Martha can, however, attest to the 
success of the parsonage life confer- 
ence. We wish it were possible for all 
of you to attend similar gatherings— 
or refresher courses—sometimes. 
—MartTHA 
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Church Administration 


After studying various plans of 
fund-raising, one episcopal area 


set up its own financial plan. 


We Do Our Own Fund Raising 


By GORDON MERRITT 


Church Finance Consultant, Wisconsin Area 


‘Lwo YEARS AGO, out of an 


idea of Bishop H. Clifford North- 
cott the Wisconsin Area began an 
experiment. 

The churches in this area were 
enjoying their share of the national 
growth and building boom. New 
churches were being organized. 
Established congregations were 
crowded and in need of larger 
plants. 

Some churches had already built 
and were in the process of paying 
off indebtedness. Others were con- 
cerned about increased budgets to 
meet enlarged programs of service. 
All this meant many requests for 
advice and help in fund-raising pro- 
grams. 

There was no area or conference 
plan to offer such aid. Churches 
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could turn either to the professional 
fund-raising firms, or they could 
seek help from the Department of 
Field Services of our Board of Mis 
sions. 

The fees charged by the pro 
fessional firms were too high for 
some churches, and the fund-rais- 
ing department in the Board of 
Missions was flooded with requests 

Many of our conference leaders 
felt that having an area consultant 
would result in definite advantages. 
Bishop Northcott reasoned: “Tf the 
professional fund-raising firms can 
do this work and make a profit, we 
can do it and save the churches 
money.” He proposed to use cot 
ference leadership and the regular 
church channels for promotiond 
purposes. 
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An office of church finance for 
the Wisconsin Conference was set 
up. After a job analysis had been 
prepared, I was chosen to serve as 


director of the office under special 
appointment and to be directly re- 
sponsible to the conference cabinet. 

Though I am responsible to the 
Wisconsin Conference, I may work 
in the West Wisconsin Conference 
when my services are requested 
there. This puts the position on an 
area basis. 

The key to the effectiveness of 
this program lies in its relationship 
to the annual conferences. As di- 
rector, | work out of the Area of- 
fice in Madison. All fees and ex- 
pense money are sent to the area 
ofice. My salary is printed in the 
conference journals. It is all our 
own project, conducted by one of 
our own ministers who has been a 
pastor most of his life. 

The program is financed by fees 
charged the churches that use the 
service. Churches that do not bene- 
fit make no contribution. 

At the start, the fee was two per 
cent of the amount raised. Later, 
this was changed to a flat fee, usual- 
ly less than two per cent. Small 
churches with 100- families or less 
enjoy smaller fees, because a fund- 
raising campaign can be conducted 
in a comparatively short time. 

The budget for this project dur- 
ing the first twelve months was just 
under $10,000. In that period a total 
of $1,350,000 was raised for the 
churches, 
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By June 1 of this year we had 
conducted 28 campaigns for 
churches in the Wisconsin Area. 
The amount involved was close tc 
$2,500,000. Most of the money came 
for buildings, remodeling, and 
debt retirement. 


Tue SMALLEST CHURCH 
helped was Grace Church, Beloit, 
with 30 families. The largest was 
Wauwatosa, with 2,300 members. 
The most money was raised for 
First Church, Sheboygan—$170,000. 

Two campaigns were budget- 
raising drives. At First Church, 
Beloit, where the membership is 
2,000, pledges increased by 37 per 
cent. At First Church, Madison, 
also with a 2,000 membership, the 
increase was 57 per cent. 

Twenty-one campaigns have re- 
quired my services on a full-time 
basis for three to six weeks. Seven 
others have been conducted on a 
part-time basis, with local leaders 
assuming the direct responsibility. 

I count these the most successful, 
and believe they point the way to 
a new approach that will affect sav- 
ings to churches needing help. After 
all, many churches need little more 
help than counseling on methods 
and the assurance that they can do 
what needs to be done. 

Churches with only 15 to 50 fami- 
lies find it difficult to pay the ex- 
penses of outside help. Through 
our area office this help can come at 
nominal cost, sometimes on an 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


GREAT COMMANDMENT (16 
mm. motion picture, black & white, 
80 minutes). This is a high quality 
film produced originally for theater 
showing. It is directed by Irving 
Pichel, who also directed “Martin 
Luther.” The film interprets the 
meaning of the teachings of Jesus in 
terms of the religious movements, 
such as the Zealots, and the tensions 
of Palestine 2,000 years ago. Rental 
$20.00, Methodist Publishing House. 


* 

A METHODIST is one who has 
the love of God shed abroad in his 
heart by the Holy Ghost given unto 
him: one who loves the Lord his 
God with all his heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength. He rejoices ever- 
more, prays without ceasing, and in 
everything gives thanks. His heart is 
full of love to all mankind, and is 
purified from envy, malice, wrath, 
and every unkind affection. His one 
desire, and the one desire of his life, 
is not to do his will, but the will of 
Him that sent him. He keeps all 
God’s commandments, from the least 
to the greatest. 

« 

Read FORECAST for extensive list- 
ings of materials that can be used in 
connection with all the church school 
curriculum. 


actual expense basis, sometimes on 
a missionary basis. Most of my 
counseling conferences carry no 
cost beyond bare expenses. 

The work of helping churches 
raise money has become a special. 
ized job. Many of the professional 
fund raisers have given a lifetime 
to it. They have opened up the 
field, and most of them have 
pointed the way toward good finan- 
cial practices. 

Yet, we in Wisconsin believe that 
the church might well train its own 
men for these jobs. 

Our fund raising is based on f- 
nancial evangelism. We see definite 
evangelistic results in every good 
fund-raising effort. And evangelism 
is the church’s first responsibility, 

If the need for raising funds for 
new buildings and _— expansion 
should cease, there will be plenty 
to do in the area of stewardship, 
especially the every-member can- 
vass. The General Board of Lay 
Activities has evidence that a full 
time man working here can lift the 
sights and giving of a whole area. 
Increases would more than com 
pensate for expenses of the position. 

We know that two years is all 
too-short a time for a conclusive 
proof of the value of our program. 
But on the basis of experience, we 
know what can be done. We know 
that our pastors and laymen seck 
and welcome such fund-raising 
service. It only remains for cot 
ference leaders to step forward and 
supply the service. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


Dynamics of Faith, by Paul Tillich. 
Harper & Bros., 127 pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: F. Ropertck Dat, associ- 
ate minister, Park Avenue Method- 
ist Church, New York, N. Y. 


This is an excellent introduction 
to the theological views of Paul Til- 
lich, considered by many to be Amer- 
ica’s most influential theologian. It is 
one of a “World Perspectives” series, 
edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. 

Tillich’s purpose in this study is to 
lift the word “faith” out of its present 
“confusing and distorting connota- 
tions’ by reinterpreting its meaning 
in the lives of men. He defines faith 
as “the state of being ultimately con- 
cerned” and describes the dynamics 
of faith as the “dynamics of man’s 
ultimate concern.” 

He sees all men as ultimately con- 
cerned about something, either finite 
or infinite, transitory or eternal, and 
as therefore having some faith, 
whether idolatrous or true. True 
faith is “passion for the infinite,” the 
really ultimate. It grasps the total per- 
son, mind, body, spirit, and becomes 
the directing power of life. 

Tillich transcends the old argu- 
ments about the relative importance 
ot reason and faith in Christian life 
by affirming the inseparable relation- 
ship of all human functioning. He 
thus denies that faith is “an act of 
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knowledge with limited evidence” or 
“a low degree of probability.” It 
claims the total person, even if its 
meaning is hidden to the person 
whom it directs. 

This book brings one to the fron- 
tier of contemporary theological dis- 
cussion, and demonstrates successful- 
ly how one theologian seeks to cor- 
relate the answers of Christian theol- 
ogy and the questions of modern 
men. 

As a “theological frontiersman” 
Tillich is clearing new ground. His 
views provoke lively d:scussion and 
sometimes opposition. But they can- 
not be ignored by the minister who is 
seeking to speak with relevance to 
an age of world revolution. 


Faith in Conflict (With Science, 
Evil, Culture, Death), by Carlyle 
Marney. Abingdon Press, 158 pp., 
$2.50. 


Reviewer: Mims THorNsurcH Work 
MAN, retired member, Southwest 
Missouri Conference. 


Faith, as here protected from its 
would-be destroyers, is “faith that 
process proceeds; personality is para- 
mount, and God is purposive and 
powerful.” The foes of faith are con- 
ceived of as being so irreconcilable to 
faith that one of them—science—is 
dramatized as “the dragon,” while 
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evil is “the serpent,” civilization is 
“the falcon,” and death “the vulture.” 

It is not within the author’s pur- 
pose to take account of what his own 
religious experience and expectation 
have in common with any or all of 
these antagonists. When he put the 
word “conflict” in his title, he meant 
it! 

For instance: “The concern of 
science is utilitarian; that of religion 
is personal.” Is this fair to science? 
He envisages any ancient or modern 
civilization as a_ structure within 
which a man cannot become his ma- 
ture self, and from which he must 
break away. Death is “wastefulness.” 
It renders life meaningless, unless 
you believe in immortality through 
Christ. 

It is regrettable that the whole book 
was not conceived in that more posi- 
tive and optimistic vein which is felt 


on those pages where the author states 


his inspiring conception of Jesus 
Christ, the most exemplary person 
who ever lived. 


The Theology of the Sacraments, 
by D. M. Baillie. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 158 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Harotp L. Farr, editor of 
Adult Student and Adult Bible 
Course, Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation, Nashville, Tenn. 


It would not be difficult to rhapso- 
dize over the essays in this post- 
humous book by the late professor of 
systematic theology, University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland. Each of the es- 
says shows incisive thought and prose 
style. 

Five of the lectures deal with the 
sacraments, one with freedom of the 
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will, and the final one with the 
preaching of Christian doctrine. Of 
greatest interest, perhaps, to Method. 
ist readers will be his essay on the 
sacrament of baptism. 

Though it is important that we 
understand Christ’s (the dominical) 
view of the institution and purpose 
of believers’ baptism, the most sig-' 
nificant contribution for Methodists is 
the author’s exposition of the doctrine 
of infant baptism. 

How many Methodist people every 
year have their infants baptized with. 
out proper instruction on the purpose 
or efficacy of this sacrament! Meth- 
odists generally seem to wander in 
the bogs of doubt when they must 
give an account of baptism. Church- 
men often write and speak with foggy 
perception and ambiguity of descrip- 
tion when they pontificate on this 
subject. 

We are indebted to this Scottish 
scholar, then, for giving eloquent ex- 
pression to his understanding of the 
meaning of baptism. It is a view 
which Methodists could adopt in its 
entirety. 

Though many would agree that 
one concept of the purpose of bap- 
tism is best symbolized by immersion 
(that is, the putting off of. the old 
man and the putting on of the new), 
it is important to remember that the 
resurrection motif is not the sole New 
Testament view of the meaning ot 
baptism. Cleansing is best symbol- 
ized by sprinkling (see Ezekiel 36: 
25) and the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit can hardly be symbolized by 
immersion. 

Baillie points out that even immet- 
sionists will agree that baptism marks 
the entry of the individual into the 
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ON READING 


They that have read about 
everything are thought to under- 
stand everything too, but it is not 
always so. Reading furnishes the 
mind only with the materials of 
knowledge; it is thinking that 
makes what we read ours. 


—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


(eevee men om 


community of the Church of Christ 
on earth. It cannot be Christ’s will 
that children go through childhood 
without being in Christ, for he him- 
self delighted in little children. It 
seems rather to be God’s will that 
they be regarded as Christian chil- 
dren. 

Baptism means, then, that the bene- 
fits of this sacrament come to the 
child in response to the faith of the 
parents and of the Church. 

Why is not baptism of infants men- 
tioned specifically in the New Testa- 
ment? Because as in the mission field 
today, “first generation” Christians 
are the adults. But inasmuch as the 
Jews understood the community of 
the old Israel to include the entire 
family, they also understood the new 
Israel to include the entire household. 

Does baptism bring any real bene- 
fits of the Gospel to the child? It cer- 
tainly does! It brings the child into 
a new environment. Through the 
faith and love of the Church and the 
parents, the grace of God reaches the 
child, even though he is so young 
that he is scarcely conscious. 

Why do we assume that faith must 
precede baptism? The seeds of future 
repentance and faith are implanted in 
the infant’s heart by the Holy Spirit. 
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By baptism the individual is set by 
God within the Body of Christ. The 
New Testament nowhere teaches that 
God’s initiative, which precedes our 
faith, awaits the age of accountability. 
These seem to be Baillie’s views. 


Hebrew Man, by Ludwig Kéhler 
(trans. by Peter R. Ackroyd). Ab- 
ingdon Press, 160 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Warter G. WILLIAMs, 
professor of Old Testament, lliff 
School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 


Dr. Kohler is concerned to give a 
graphic picture of the Hebrew people 
in such a way that we recognize 
Hebrew men and women as vital per- 
sons, not simply as story-book char- 
acters. He makes individuals of 
ancient Hebrew society come alive. 

Perhaps of greatest interest to 
dwellers in modern city life in Amer- 
ica will be the contrast that Dr. 
Kohler makes between ancient and 
modern life. Not only are our homes 
“our castles,” but we spend a major 
portion of our time there. It is a real 
call to social or civic duty that pulls 
us away from our homes once we 
have settled there after work. 

In contrast, the Hebrew went to 
his home only when there was noth- 
ing else to keep him from it. He lived 
his life outdoors, in the fields or in the 
market place. He was much more a 
part of the social group than is mod- 
ern man. Indeed, he tended to have 
more attachment to the social body 
than to the family circle. Yet the fam- 
ily came to great significance through 
Hebrew teaching. 

After you have read this book, 
turn again to the Old and New Test- 
ament stories. You will discover that 
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this book has brought many rich in- 
sights to your understanding of the 
biblical message. Especially good is 
an appendix entitled “Justice in the 
Gates,” which shows not only the 
legal machinery of ancient Israel, but 
also the intimate relationship between 
religious conviction and true justice. 


The Circle of Faith, by Marcus 
3ach. Hawthorne Books, 189 pp., 
$3.95. 


Reviewer: Davin Westey Soper, 
chairman of the department of re- 
ligion, Beloit College. 


This book is a delight to read. 
Many religious books are written by 
and for specialists; all kinds of men 
can read, enjoy, and feel the stimu- 
lation of this book. 

To read it is a liberalizing experi- 
ence. Five intense, and intensely crea- 
tive, personalities are presented; their 
diverse dramas are dramatically out- 
lined; you feel with each one some- 
thing of his commanding purpose, 
and more than a little of the content 
of his thought. You feel also the 
“circle of faith” that makes them in- 
dividuals in a one-world community. 

You receive something as well from 
a sixth personality, Marcus Bach him- 
self. You recognize your debt to him 
for the long journeys he has made in 
your behalf. 

The “circle of faith,” as he views 
it, makes all these persons one in 
Christ. (There is, of course, a larger 
circle, the “circle of love,” which 
makes brethren of non-Christians as 
well.) To make diverse Christians 
aware of the community of living 
faith, across real and important differ- 
ences, is task enough for one book— 
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and Bach has accomplished it with 
distinction. 

One feels, of course, mildly jmp. 
tient with his newspaper ior 
style, and wholly in disagreement 
with his somewhat naive idea that 
one interview is worth a_ hundred 
books. I myself have interviewed 33 
major European theologians from 
Rome to Edinburgh and described 
them in as many articles, but | 
learned much more from the careful 
reading of their published works. 

More content is needed from each 
person presented, and more thought. 
ful weighing of strengths and weak. 
nesses. Yet, in spite of, or perhaps be. 
cause of, these defects, the book packs 
a badly needed punch. 


Where Judaism Differed, by Abba 
Hillel Silver. Macmillan Co., 318 
pp-, $4.50. 


Reviewer: Everett Tivson, associat 
professor of biblical theology, Van- 
derbilt Divinity School. 


This latest volume by Rabbi Silver, 
long recognized as one of America’s 
most learned and eloquent pulpiteers, 
can be recommended without reserv- 
ation to any person in search of a 
handbook on the theology of the ul. 
traliberal wing of Reform Judaism. 
By the same token, it will also meet 
the need of those in search of a 
manual on the theology of the ultra- 
liberal wing of American Protestant 
ism. 

The tenets of this faith, hailed by 
Rabbi Silver as “the great new |!) 
insights of Judaism,” include the fal 
lowing beliefs: God is One, mat 
bears the spiritual image of God, the 
whole of man—body, mind and sou! 
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—is sacred, all men are equal in their 
essential humanity and in the sight 
of God, the moral ills which exist in 
the world can be overcome, an age 
of universal justice, brotherhood, and 
peace awaits the human race. 

If the claim could be taken serious- 
ly that these characteristics (p. 285 f.) 
gave Judaism “at all stages of its de- 
velopment ...a distinctive stamp and 
character,” the old-fashioned Chris- 
tian liberal would recognize only one 
really serious stumbling block to con- 
version to Judaism—the use of 
Hebrew in the liturgy. 

“All these ideas, from monotheism 
to human brotherhood and peace, all 
the fowering concepts of unity, free- 
dom, and “compassion were funda- 
mentally alien,” Rabbi Silver asserts, 
“to the ancient world. They were new 
insights of Judaism. Moreover, 
they were new not only in the days 
of Amos and Isaiah, but remained 
strange and unaccepted throughout 
the succeeding millennia.” 

This statement leaves the clear im- 
pression, one the rest of the book 
does little to correct, that the author 


will have achieved his purpose if he 
can only bring his readers to see that 
Judaism differed from everything bad 
and mothered everything good. 

The reader who hopes to find the 
answer to the question raised by its 
title will be disappointed. He will 


not learn where Judaism differed, 
how Judaism differed, or from what 
Judaism differed. 

However, if one approaches it in 
search of an eloquent apology for the 
theologically unreconstructed wing of 
Reform Judaism, he will be rewarded, 
invigorated and, more than once, ele- 
vated and inspired. For despite Rabbi 
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Silver’s failure to make good on the 
promise implied in the title, his very 
considerable abilities leave their defi 
nite imprint on the pages of this 
work. 


Labor, Industry, and the Church, 
by John Daniel. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 229 pp., $3.00. 


Reviewer: Rosert E. Fircu, profes- 
sor of Christian ethics, Pacific 
School of Religion 


From a pastorate in Bethlehem, 
Pa., and out of a background of con- 
siderable personal involvement in the 
relations of labor, industry, and the 
church, John Daniel writes a book 
intended to awaken Lutherans ( Mis- 
souri Synod) to their social respon- 
sibilities. He seeks to work out some 
kind of Christian social ethics which 
will be more effective than what is 
now found in pronouncements of the 
National Council of Churches. 

He has at his command an abun- 
dance of statistics, a wide reading in 
Catholic as well as Protestant sources, 
and a keen sense of the urgency of 
the situation. His chief concern is to 
ask “What Does the Bible Say” about 
work, wealth, capital, labor; to 
enunciate “Lutheran principles and 
guidelines”; and to develop some 
practical applications. 

So far as the book presents a chal- 
lenge and invites to a general com- 
mitment, it may be said to be a suc- 
cess. But if one asks precisely to what 
are we to be committed, the teaching 
seems to dissolve into the hortatory 
generalizations which are traditional 
with personal pietism as it confronts 
social issues. 

It is true that Mr. Daniel rejects 
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the “individualistic-mystical-neutralist 
approach.” He also rejects the “prag- 
matic-activistic approach of liberal, 
kinetic Protestant Christianity, and a 
“statist-inclusivistic and latitudinarian 
yet restrictive, Calvinistic, theocratic 
legalism,” as well as the “dialectical- 
obscurantist social theorists” who “be- 
fuddle the mind” and some of whom, 

“sadly enough,” have “worked their 
way into leading theological semi- 
naries.” 

Accordingly, if we inquire after ar- 
ticulate principles, a clean-cut pro- 
gram, and a specifically Christian per- 
spective on social ethics, we are left 
with little more than an ardent 
though dedicated “gospel disciple- 
ship.” 


The Book of Revelation (A new 
translation of the Apocalypse), by 
J. B. Phillips. Macmillan Co., 50 
pp., $2.00. 


Reviewer: Douctas G. Frarey, pas- 
or, First Methodist Church, India- 
nola, Neb. 


The author states that he hesitantly 
began his translation of the last book 
of the New Testament because of 
the difficulty the “sober Christian” 
has in understanding it. The task was 
nevertheless undertaken to complete 
his translation of the entire New 
Testament; for he had many requests 
to do so. 

If the reader expects this little 
volume to explain all of the mysteries 
of the Book of Revelation, he will be 
profoundly disappointed. Of neces- 
sity, an author who sets out with the 
express purpose of translation must 
be careful not to inject interpretation. 
It is true that many of the obscurities 
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of other books of the New Testament 
are made vividly clear by J. B. Phil 
lips’ translations. 

But the cause of obscurity differs 
here. It appears to have been inten. 
tional. Hence the translator must 
needs translate no more than an ob 
scure mystery. 

Here is an important work for the 
library shelf of any pastor who values 
modern translations of the Holy 
Scriptures. We behold in everyday 
language the unforgettable visions of 
the holy city, the new heaven, and 
the new earth which close this pro 
phetic book. 

The obscurities that come between 

these familiar portions of John’s 
Apocalypse paint word pictures that 
must be understood with the imagi- 
nation much as a modern piece of 
rt. To carry the metaphor but one 
step farther, the work of our author 
is to make the lines of the picture a 
little clearer and the colors a litte 
more true. 


Businessman 


Waging Peace (A 
Looks at United States Foreign 


Policy), by C. Maxwell Stanley. 
Macmillan Co., 256 pp, $1.5 
(paper bound). 


Reviewer: D. F. Fiemine, professor 
of international relations, Vander- 
bilt University. 


Mr. Stanley’s primary purpose is to 
present and justify a seven-point pro 
gram for waging peace against the 
threat of nuclear destruction. Two of 
his points are ultimate goals; uni- 
versal enforceable disarmament, and 
the establishment of a rule of law in 
international relations through 4 
world federation based upon a drast- 
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cally revised United Nations. The 
other five points are policies by which 
these ultimate goals or objectives may 
be realized. 

To create a powerful world govern- 



































: ment, able to enforce the peace, the 
b- author relies on strong pressures upon 
the Soviet Union, to be exerted: (a) 
be by continued high armament in the 
es United States; and (4) by uniting all 
ly of the noncommunist world strongly 
ay behind the creation of the new world 
of government. 
nd As one who has deeply believed 
10 since 1917 that the growth of world 
government is essential to man’s sur- 
0 vival, I would like to think that a 
0's crash program led by us could bring 
het it about, but I see less and _ less 
os evidence that the world can be united 
of around us, essentially in our own 
one image. That opportunity was missed 
hor in 1918 and it has not returned since 
ea | that time. 
ttle On the contrary, diversity is increas- 
ingly the order of the day, and noth- 
ing can save us from learning to live 
nan | 2 a world of many systems, ideol- 
sign | gies, and creeds—nothing except the 
ley, | 2uclear oblivion of which the author 
125 | is acutely aware. 
At the same time, the basic oneness 
of all humanity in its deepest instincts 
sor} and desires enables a community of 
der | feeling and purpose to grow slowly 
among all the peoples. I do not believe 
“ that this process can be by-passed by 
- strong American initiative, but I do 
te believe that change is proceeding 
ak rapidly in every country throughout 
a the world. 
sa Christian leadership can accelerate 
wh the growth of the world community 
h a} Upon which any world government 
rast: | Must be based. 
care | LY, 1957 











BRIEFLY NOTED. . 


Literature and Religion, by I. C. 
Keller. Richard R. Smith, 64 pp., 
$2.00 


What did Shakespeare have to say 
about sin? And Tennyson about faith? 
Carlyle about work and Ruskin about 
beauty? There are unforgettable an- 
swers in this book drawn together by 
the cords of the author’s own faith. 


The Theology of Calvin, by Wil- 
helm Niesel (trans. by Harold 
Knight). Westminster Press, 254 
pp., $4.00 


How unsystematic the great Re- 
former’s systematic theology really is 
becomes clear in this sympathetic 
analysis, following the order of the 
topics in the /nstitutes. But something 
else comes clear: the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ controls not only the con- 
tent but also the form of Calvinistic 
thought. 


The Touch of the Master’s Hand, 
by Charles L. Allen. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 158 pp., $2.00 


None can quarrel with the author's 
contention that the supreme miracle 
of all is not changing water into 
wine, making diseased bodies whole, 
or even bringing a dead man alive 
out of the tomb; it is the transforma- 
tion of a life through the grace of God. 


The Kantian Thing-in-Itself, by 
Oscar W. Miller. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 142 pp., $3.75. 

This closely reasoned description of 
the creative mind shows man’s mind 
creating the “known” world out of 
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the “raw stuff” of something that is, 
at first, relatively objective, but that 
is absorbed and assimilated by the 
mind. Such thoughts constitute the 
ultimate “stuff” of reality. 


Sermons from an Ecumenical Pul- 
pit, edited by Max F. Daskam. 
Starr King Press, 254 pp., $5.50. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, famed 

justice of the Supreme Court, once 

said that big men talk about what 
they have in common, while little 
men talk about what divides them. 

This might serve as a text for this 

collection of sermons by a wide vari- 

ety of preachers who have given their 
witness in the ecumenical pulpit of 
the Unitarian Society of Germantown, 

Pa. 


What Do You Know About 


Labor? by James Myers and Harry 


Laidler. John Day, 301 pp. 
$4.75. 


This is a telling, but not propa- 


gandistic, argument for organized 
labor. Its appeal is not to feelings but 
to facts, which are here in well-or- 
ganized abundance. The authors an- 
swer such questions as: What are the 
causes and possible means of prevent- 
ing strikes? Do unions keep their 
agreements? What are the remedies 
for racketeering? 


God, Gold and Government, by 
Howard E. Kershner. Prentice- 


Hall, 146 pp., $2.95. 


An honest and devout Christian 
has started from the valid assumption 
that good business and good govern- 
ment spring from the all-embracing 
spirit of God’s law, but he comes out 
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with the conclusion that results are 
good when men operate individually, 
but results are bad when men operate 
together. 


He That Cometh, by Sigmund 
Mowinckel (trans. by G. W. An. 
derson). Abingdon Press, 528 PP, 
$6.50. 


Carefully tracing the “Messiah” 
idea through its Old Testament de. 
velopment, this distinguished’ Nor. 
wegian scholar comes to the conclu 
sion that the Jewish concept had a 
double character—one a_ national, 
this-worldly political figure, and the 
other a super-terrestrial other-worldly 
figure, rich in religious content and 
mythological concepts. 


The Sources of the Synoptic Gos 
pels, Vol. 2, by Wilfred L. Knox. 
Cambridge University Press, 170 
pp., $4.00. 

Compressed erudition, originality, 
and sound sense characterize this vol- 
ume, as they did the first in which 
the late Dr. Knox examined the 
sources of the Synoptic Gospels. These 
are studies in Luke and Matthew— 
quite technical but immensely valu- 
able. 


The Protestant Churches of Amer 
ica, by John A. Hardon. Newman 
Press, 365 pp., $5.00. 


His statement that the variety of 
Protestant groups in the United States 
“may be partially explained as a trans 
fer of American love of liberty to the 
sphere of religion” is as good an ¢x 
planation as any for the obvious fact 
that Protestantism is at home here 
and Catholicism is not. 
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Australian Methodists 
Urge H-Bomb Ban 


Australian Methodists urged recog- 
nition of Red China, abolition of H- 
bomb testing, and admittance of aged 
refugees at their 18th General Con- 
ference recently in Melbourne. 

These are high points of a statement 
drafted by the conference’s social and 
economics committee and adopted by 
delegates. The future of Australian 
Methodism, it stated, is linked “with 
that of our Asian neighbors.” The 
conference said it welcomed an invita- 
tion to become a member of the East 
Asian Christian Council. 

Strongly protesting H-bomb testing 
in the Pacific, it added “there is no 
security in defensive measures, no sal- 
vation in fear; salvation lies in the 
ultimate repudiation of violence.” 

The report urged the Common- 
wealth government to open the coun- 
try to aged refugees and selected im- 
migrants from Asia. Since World War 
Il, the nation’s population has in- 
creased from 8 million to 10 million. 
More than one million migrants have 
been admitted. 

Delegates elected the Rev. A. H. 
Wood president-general for 1957-60; 
and the Rev. H. H. Trigge secretary- 
general. 

In other actions, the conference: 

Called on laymen to actively par- 
ticipate in political parties in order to 
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and trends 


preserve Christian values in politics. 

Urged a speedup in church union 
between Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists, and approved 
a joint negotiating committee for the 
three denominations. 

Supported a bill now before the 
Australian Federal House for a uni- 
form divorce law. 

Heard reports that the publishing 
house—Aldersgate Press—is now self- 
supporting; that discoveries of miner- 
als in Central Australia, once called 
the “dead heart of the continent,” is 
opening up new opportunities for the 
church to serve the booming popula- 
tion in that area; and that plans are 
under way to establish a Central The- 
ological Seminary and district theo- 
logical seminaries. 

The conference established a de- 
partment of Christian education to co- 
ordinate work of young peoples’ de- 
partments of each state conference. 

Delegates also set up a commission 
to make a study of evangelism and 
report to the General Conference of 
1960. The Rev. Alan Walker, who 
toured major U.S. cities in 1956 as 
evangelist for the Mission to America, 
will head the commission. 

The 1957 Cato Lecture was de- 
livered by Dr. Maldwyn Edwards, 
whose “Signs of the Times” speech 
concerned the past 100 years, and the 
present dependence of science and re- 
ligion upon each other. 
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World Service Total 
Surprises Church Leaders 


World Service receipts at the end of 
the fiscal year (May 31) surprised 
Methodist leaders. Instead of a serious 
shortage of funds, which many had 
forecast, the church opened the new 
quadrennium only $700,000 short of 
an increased goal of $12.2 millions. 

The financial report means, leaders 
said, that Methodists will not be 
shackled by fund shortages at a time 
when the church must expand. 

Some leaders regard 1956-60 as a 
pivotal period. A curtailment of cur- 
rent programs and new ones in the 
making could play havoc with growth 
in the next decade. 

What turned the trick was record 
receipts in May. The total for the 
month—$2,750,822—was the largest 
of any single month in Methodist his- 
tory, and brought the year’s total to 
$11,511,920. World Service and other 
general benevolences totaled $19,888,- 
003. 

Even though World Service missed 
its goal, it increased 16 per cent over 
last year’s $9,977,537. 

Here’s an idea of what this means 
to some of the boards and agencies 
participating in World Service: the 
3oard of Missions will have $701,766 
more in its treasury than last year; 
Board of Education, $72,094 more; 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, $39,299 more; and Board of 
Evangelism, $31,959 more. 

Prospects appear good to reach the 
$12.2 millions goal in the remaining 
years of the quadrennium, said the 
Rev. Thomas B. Lugg, general sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Council on 
World Service and Finance. 
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The report on total benevolences ip. 
cluded $1,076,440 raised for Hungar. 
ian and other refugees. 

Other benevolences, in addition t 
World Service, totaled: 

World Service Specials, $110,847, 
up 16.58 per cent over 1956; General 
Advance Specials, $5,665,711, up ILM 
per cent; Week of Dedication, $674, 
418, up .11 per cent; Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service, $706,019, down 
6.54 per cent; Methodist TV Mini¢ 
try, $142,645, down 23.98 per cent, 


Score Lavish Funerals 


Lavish funerals which the family of 
the deceased “can’t afford” have now 
drawn the fire of two ministerial 
groups. 

Emphasizing “privacy and dignity” 
for funeral services, a committee of 
the Denver Ministerial Alliance drew 
up a set of standards for funeral pro- 
cedure. The committee would: 

Discourage the use of flowers at 
funerals. Instead, sympathizers may 
send some gift to the church or other 
causes. 

Discourage public viewing of the 
remains since this “tends to emphasize 
the mortal and material rather than 
the triumph of the spirit.” 

Advise that no funeral arrange- 
ments be made until the officiating 
minister has been consulted because 
the funeral “should be a distinctly re 
ligious service” if presided over by the 
clergy. 

Questioning the “propriety and eo 
nomics” of funeral practices, the 
gene (Ore.) Ministerial Association 
wonders why a person should be 
buried at a standard of cost far above 
anything he ever had in life. & 
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Glenn D. Everett (right) is congratu- 
lated on winning journalism award 
by Marion B. Folsom (left), Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and movie producer Cecil B. DeMille. 


People Going Places 


Tue Rev. J. Ropert REGAN, Jr., 
Greensboro, N.C.—new student work 
director for the Board of Temperance. 


Guzenn D. Everett, Washington, 
D. C., newsman and Methodist lay- 


Dr. North Mr 


. Dew 


man—winner of Faith and Freedom 
Award in American journalism at the 
Washington Pilgrimage of American 
Churchmen. 


Tue Rev. Lynpon B. Putrer—re- 
tires after 43 years of editorial work 
on Methodist church-school publica- 
tions. The Adult Student was his 
most recent assignment. 


Rosert T. StTevENs, textile firm 
president, former Secretary of the 
Army, and a Presbyterian—named 
chairman of the laymen’s committee 


of RIAL (Religion in American Life). 


Rep. Brooks Hays (D-Ark.)— 
elected president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. 


Tue Rev. Larry A. Jackson, Flor- 
ence, S.C.—appointed pastor of Union 
Church, Santiago, Chile. 


Tue Rev. M. Leo Rippy, director of 
Methodist adult church-school work 
29 years—will become minister of edu- 
cation at Mount Vernon Place Church, 


Washington, D.C., Oct. 1. 


Tue Rev. James E. Exzis, New 
York, for many years a missionary in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil—now has Sao 


Mr. Regan 





a 


Dr. Barnes Mr. 


Stevens 


Paulo’s new Methodist Publishing 
House building named after him 


(Ellis Building). 


Pror. Frank M. McKupsen, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute—retires and be- 
comes pastor of First Congregational 
Church, Williams Bay, Wis. 


Tue Rev. Ler Sevre, Oslo, Nor- 
way—will serve pastorate in Oregon 
Conference during two-year stay in 


the U.S 


Tue Rev. Roswe tt P. Barnes, asso- 
ciate general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches, and a Presby- 
terian—new executive secretary of the 
U.S. Conference for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Tue Rev. Eric M. Nortu, Meth- 
odist—retires as senior general secre- 
tary of the American Bible Society. 


Tue Rev. Rannpe B. Dew, Owens- 
boro, Ky.—joins staff of the Board of 
Education. 


BisHop AND Mrs. Frep P. Corson— 
testimonial dinner honorees at Wyom- 
ing Annual Conference. 
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Chaplains Win 5,000 


Military chaplains accounted for 
more than 5,000 new members of The 
Methodist Church in the last two 
years. 

Monthly reports of some 600 Meth. 
odist chaplains show that they bap 
tized 8,970 persons and received 5,597 
into church membership at military 
bases around the world. 

Chaplains assigned to hospitals and 
prisons accounted for an additional 
271 members. 

Most of the group are in the 1823 
age group, described by many clergy. 
men as those least interested in joining 
a church. 

Names of new members reported by 
chaplains are sent to “home churches” 
for recording and inclusion in annual 
reports. 


Sermons on Freedom 


For the ninth consecutive year min- 
isters will be eligible for awards from 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
for exceptional sermons on freedom 
and the American way of life. 

A top award of $1,000, twenty sec- 
ond-place awards of $100 each, and 
twenty additional George Washington 
Honor Medal awards are available. 

Sermons delivered between Nov. ll, 
1956, and Sept. 17, 195%—Constitu 
tion Day—are eligible. The awards to 
ministers are a part of a national pro 
gram_ which annually honors  indi- 
viduals, organizations and schools for 
their efforts in behalf of American 
freedom. 

Nominations should be sent the 
Awards Dept., Freedoms Foundation, 
Valley Forge, Pa., before Sept. 17. 
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In all sections of U.S. Methodism, 
spring annual conferences pushed for- 
ward on programs to boost pastors’ 
salaries and pensions and to recruit 
more ministers. 

Recruitment: The present situa- 
tion, says Bishop Richard C. Raines, 
Indianapolis, is tragic and disturbing. 
There are now fewer ministerial 
members of annual conferences and 
under appointment than at unifica- 
tion (1939), or in 1900. And, since 
the turn of the century, church 
membership has nearly doubled. 

Central Pennsylvania pinpointed 
the situation when it reported that in 
the last six years it gained 12 new 
ministers, and lost 60. But Central 
Pennsylvania, along with other con- 
ferences, set out to do something 
about it by mapping immediate re- 
cruitment strategy. 

New York will seek 28 ordained 
ministers a year; Newark, 133 by 
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m } 1960; New York East, 145; Troy, 122. 
ge | Holston will seek “suitable” candi- 
om § dates, but specified no goal. 





Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam urged 
Peninsula members to adopt a more 
realistic salary scale as one method of 
overcoming the shortage. 

Salaries; Thus far this year, 
15 conferences have increased most 














itu: | minimum salaries.- These are New 
sto} England, New Hampshire, Newark, 
pro | Northern New York, Pittsburgh, 
nd | Central New York, Central Pennsyl- 
fot | vania, Maine, Wyoming, New York 
ican | East, West Virginia, Troy, Pacific 
Northwest, Florida and Holston. 
the Newark raised all categories $300; 
100, Central New York, $200; Northern 
New York, $100; Pittsburgh, $100. 
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Pastors’ Salaries and Pensions Increased 


Increases meant this in Pittsburgh: 
married conference members, $3,100, 
plus parsonage; single, $2,900; mar- 
ried supply pastors, $2,800, plus par- 
sonage; single, $2,600. Pittsburgh also 
equalized salaries of district superin- 
tendents, executive secretaries of the 
Board of Missions, executive secretary 
of the Board of Education, and ad- 
ministrator of the Home for the 
Aged, and increased all by five per 
cent. 

Pensions: Three conferences— 
Minnesota, Pacific Northwest, and 
Southern California-Arizona—entered 
the full Ministers Reserve Pension 
Fund, July 1. They were the first 
ones in the church, although three 
others are studying the plan and may 
enter next year. 

The plan is one of two basic plans. 
The other, called Current Income 
Plan, accumulates money one year to 
pay next year’s pension payments. A 
disadvantage is that during a reces- 
sion collections fall off and pensions 
decrease. 

Under the newer (1941) reserve 
plan, money from the minister and 
his conference is deposited to the pen- 
sion account of the individual during 
each year of service. 

Twelve conferences adopted higher 
pension annuity rates (Current In- 
come Plan) per service year. 

Baltimore adopted $62, topping all 
conferences. 

Relaxation: North Indiana will 
seek a specific day each week as a 
“preacher’s Sabbath”—a day of rest 
free from all pastoral duties. 


Conference reports pages 102-111 6 
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CONFERENCE 
and 
HOST 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


First Church 
Lebanon 


NEW YORK 


First Church 
Newburgh 


NEWARK 


Morristown, N.J. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Wesley Church 


Worchester, 
Mass. 


NEW MEXICO 
Clovis, N.M. 
NORTHERN 
NEW YORK 


First Church 
Oswego 
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MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 
**Church 
School ( or ) 
***WSCS (Loss) 


* 20,292 (705) 
** 12,783 (2,173) 
*** 4,472 (494) 


* 75,775 (—235) 
** 37,885 (—1,205) 
*** 13,050 (956) 


* 85,991 (1,181) 
** 56,756 (334) 
*** 18,815 (88) 


* 77,671 (—741) 
** 43,332 (187) 
*** 15,062 (—479) 


* 67,197 (3,498) 
** 44,853 (3,900) 
ene 7589 (>) 


* 43,725 (941) 
** 30,120 (1,173) 
*** 11,466 (717) 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


NEW 
CHURCHES 


No Report "Cc 
*** 3 
eee 21 


$104,714 


$161,918.51 


weeean 


No Report $55,516 


$89,951 
(up $5,253) 





QUADRENNIAL 
EMPHASES 
ACTIVITIES 


_, set $100,000 budget 
higher education. 


enter full reserve pen- 
plan in 1959 (annual 
$70,000) . . . set goal 
50 cents per member 
higher education; 15 
for Wesley Founda- 

s... urged more finan- 
of local 


member for higher edu- 
ion, and 30 cents for 
ley Foundations. 


d to ask $1.30 a mem- 
ora goal of $100,437 
year to support higher 
ation. . . voted $60,- 
0s annual goal to build 
churches, 


da growing interest in 
sley Foundation work. 


roved higher education 
cial goal of $1 per 
t annually, and 30 
for Wesley Founda- 
work... set up com- 
te to implement local 
h goals, 
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" Established new Bible Chair . . 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . 
salaries be increased $1,500 in 1956-60 . . . raised minimum sal- 
ary scales $300 . . . raised pension rate for next year to $41... 
reported additional $50,000 to $75,000 will be needed for the 
Reserve Pension Fund; a recent drive netted $220,000. 


. urged that pastors’ 


Asked for an end to nuclear bomb tests . . . invited churches of 
Delaware Conference (Central Jurisdiction) to join New York 
Conference . . . said it is willing to accept Negro bishop in 1960 
when Bishop F. B. Newell retires . . . recommended a study to 
merge New York Conference with New York East and Troy con- 
ferences . . . defeated a $3,000 appropriation for a New York Area 
chaplain to industry . . . announced a United Evangelistic Mis- 
sion for 1958 to bring Area membership to 400,000. 


Raised annuity rate to $53 and increased minimum salaries $300 
in all categories . . . defeated a proposal to employ executive 
secretary for the Board of Missions with $15,000 budget .. . 
supported state move to ban Sunday business . . . set conference 
budget at $570,252 . . . heard Bishop F. B. Newell urge support 
for local homes for aged and Methodist hospitals . . . announced 
a 1958 evangelistic mission to bring Area membership to 400,000 
. celebrated conference centennial. 


Unanimously approved three constitutional amendments .. . 
adopted Newark Plan of dividing conference apportionments . . . 
raised minimum pastors’ salary to $3,750 with additional $150 
grant for each 15 years of service and $75 for each child up to 
$300 . . . discussed the Boston Inner City Project, a two-year exper- 
iment in strengthening urban ministry. 


. raised conference claims for min- 
isterial support to 18 per cent of salaries . . . raised pension an- 
nuity to $46. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . increased pension 
annuity rate to $38 . . . gave full time elders right to vote, with 
certain exceptions, at conference session . . . favored raising legal 
drinking age from 18 to 21 . . . praised the State Council of 
Churches for its fight against legalized bingo, and pledged con- 
ference support . . . raised minimum salary scale $100 in all 
categories . . . ordained 20 deacons and elders. 
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CONFERENCE 
and 
HOST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 


Asbury Church 
Uniontown, Pa. 


PENINSULA 
Grace Church 


Wilmington, Del. 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 


Foss Church 
Wahpeton 


IDAHO 
First Church 
Twin Falls 


NORTH TEXAS 


First Church 
Dallas 
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MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 
**Church 

School ( or ) 

***WSCS (Loss) 


*129,592 (457) 
** 98,464 (—383) 
*** 24,374 (—343) 


*166,731 (539) 
**111,526 (1,026) 
eee 27209 (1,352) 


* 78,026 (944) 
** 75,037 (528) 
*** 22.022 (—442) 


* 19,839 (—216) 
** 13,736 (—87) 
*** 4,980 (—174) 


* 18,721 (343) 
** 15,830 (—483) 
*** 4843 (—299) 


*132,922 (2,264) 
** 99,272 (1,238) 
*** 18,393 (864) 


NEW 
CHURCHES 


Four sanctu- 
aries; tenedu- 
cational 
units; one 
chapel; $1,- 
503,561 spent 
for buildings 
and improve- 
ments, 


None 


No Report 
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MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


*326 
** 
ee 6 


No Report 


*No Report 
** 1 


*** 0 


*268 
** 18 
“ee 9 





$261,554 
(up $2,533) 


$212,93001 F 


$53,639 


$38,254 


ol chure 


JUL 


QUADRENNIAL 
EMPHASES 
ACTIVITIES 


4 support of higher 
goals 

distribution of 
» Fred Corson’s ad- 
; on Juvenile Delin- 
y... urged support 
«al churches . . . re- 
ed $554,640 received 
1952-56. 


woved $169,000 goal for 

education and 

ion. . . be- 

Church Builders. Club 

$60,000 potential . . . 

eyed 20 new church op- 
unities. 


hblished a committee on 
et education . . . re- 
led 1956 action to close 


development program. 


post charts in every 
wh to follow local 
wh progress . . . to 
licize Wesley College 
iseek $1 per member to 
port school, 


med two family camps. 


promote higher educa- 
especially in Septem- 
ond plans to strengthen 
ul churches, 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Approved Amendments 9 and 10 to the Constitution; defeated 
Amendment 11 . . . increased pension annuity rate to $56. 


Unanimously approved three constitutional amendments . . . raised 
salary minimum by $100 . . . approved equalization of salaries of 
district superintendents, executive secretary of Board of Missions, 
and the administrator for the Home for the Aged . . . approved 
Week of Evangelism, spring of 1958 . . . voted a study of ade- 
quate ministerial salaries . . . reported $625,000 raised to enter 
Reserve Pension Plan. 


Unanimously approved constitutional Amendment 9 . . . approved 
new home for the aged . . . approved expansion of conference 
camp near Centerville, Md. . . . heard Bishop G. B. Oxnam urge 
better pay for ministers . . . discussed financial support for Temple 
University School of Theology. 


Approved Wesley College request to negotiate with other church 
bodies looking toward expansion into an ecumenical school of re- 
ligion, affiliated with the University of North Dakota . . . approved 
full-time director of public relations, to be shared by South Dakota 
Conference . . . announced a radio, mail and personal visitation 
ministry to sparsely settled areas of western North Dakota. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . voted $12,000 for 
development of two conference camp grounds . . . raised salaries 
of district superintendents $500 a year . . . approved plan to 
raise $85,000 in two years to enter the full Reserve Pension Plan. 


Approved Constitutional Amendment 9 . . . requested Congress 
to ban interstate liquor advertising, and serving of liquor on air- 
lines . . . approved state-wide evangelism crusade in 1958 to seek 
unchurched families and inactive Methodists. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP NEW MINISTERS 
an *Church (Gain) CHURCHES *Total 
HOST **Church ** Admitted 

School ( or ) in full 
***WSCS (Loss) ***Retired 


ST. LOUIS * 85,292 (1,538) *No Report $143,647 
** 58,613 (2,111) ~~ 

Centenary *** 14,110 (129) rn 

St. Louis, Mo. 


CENTRAL * 74,876 (1,390) $179,351 

NEW YORK ** 46,046 (69) (up $444) 
*** 17,407 (234) 

First Church 

Cortland 


CENTRAL No Report No Report No Report No Report 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Trinity. Church 
Cleanfield 


xs 


MAINE * 33,327 (174) $1,041,072 
oe 27 707 $ (up $24,906) 
Pleasant St. ase Jane ©) F 
Church 
Waterville 


VERRY 


NORTH No Report No Report No Report No Report 
INDIANA 


First Church 
Wabash 


CaS 


RIO GRANDE * 12,682 (599) $9,133 
** 9581 (136) 
Mt. Wesley one dee (He) 
Assembly 
Grounds, Kerr- 
ville, Tex. 
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GeeenwiAL MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
EMPHASE 
ACTIVITIES 


vied two trustees for the Approved three constitutional amendments . . . to name a full time 
4 of the proposed $1 worker in evangelism, the expense to be underwritten by Tom W. 
lion Methodist seminary Spradling, a layman and member of General Board of Evangelism 
be built near Kansas ... cited Mrs. T. S. McGee, pastor of Mt. View Circuit, for her 
Mo.... voted to con- outstanding rural ministry . . . reported 152 Methodist Men’s clubs. 
Bute $15,000 annually to 

seminary. 


ted goal of $1.30 per Approved constitutional Amendments 9 and 10. . . rejected con- 

ber annually for higher _—stitutional Amendment 11 . . . voted $200 raise in minimum salaries 

ation... to help es- .. . raised pension annuity rate to $39 . . . opposed legalized 

lish a Chair of Religious bingo . . . supported proposal to raise drinking age in New York 

ation at Syracuse Uni- to 21 years . .. raised payments in reserve pension plan to nine 
. offered assist- per cent. 


wrted conference is near Ordained 23 elders . . . adopted $3,500 minimum salary for mar- 
al of $1.30 per member ried pastors with an additional $50 for each dependent child under 
year to support higher 19... established committee to recruit ministers. 
to give 
toward several 
g¢ building projects. 


MEL SSR SELL TY ALE a A PRE LTE, EE LS 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . raised pension an- 
t education (scholar- nuity to $33 . . . set minimum salary at $2,600, with $2,700 for 
s, $6,250; Negro Col- a married couple and $50 for each child up to four children . . . 
, $6,250; student work, praised Governor Leroy Collins of Florida for his stand on Ellis 
o Boston University, case... approved a $73,328 budget. 


Le BRIER eA 


td to ask all churches Adopted a program to aid pastors in counseling, provided other 

3 cents per member to _Indiana conferences also approve it . . . ordained 32 deacons and 
. elders . . . to stress need for a “preacher's sabbath,” a day each 
week for ministers to rest . . . reaffirmed support of United Na- 
tions, especially in area of social issues . . . approved plan to 
expand Epworth Forest on Lake Webster. 


special assistance to | Approved three constitutional amendments . . . noted increase in 
iichurches in evaluating giving, from $190,808 in 1951 to $257,944 in 1956, a 35 per cent 
Bt work, jump .. . to stress evangelism the next two years as a feature in 
the 100th anniversary of the first conference appointment to a 

Spanish-speaking congregation. 
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CONFERENCE 
and 


HOST 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


Carbondale 


TROY 
Christ Church 


Glens Falls, N.Y. 


WYOMING 


First Church 
Endicott, N.Y. 


SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS 


Travis Park 
Church 
San Antonio 


SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI 


First Church 
Joplin 


NEW YORK 
EAST 


Hanson Place- 


Central 
Brooklyn 
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MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 
**Church 

School ( or ) 

***WSCS (Loss) 


* 82,000 
** No Report 
*** No Report 


* 90,520 (1,225) 
** 52,042 (209) 
*** 18,909 (—879) 


* 88,713 (1,097) 
** 55,619 (888) 
*** 17,364 (5) 


*111,145 (1,376) 
** 82.479 (211) 
*** 18747 (117) 


* 91,964 (40) 
** 67,064 (1,472) 
oe 16,511 (115) 


*111,192 (1,447) 
** 64,164 (2,339) 
*** 18,031 (—287) 


NEW 
CHURCHES 


No Report 


No Report 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


*No Report 
** 6 
**e 10 


*298 
** 7 
eke 15 


$244,432 # 
(up $3320) 


$145,639 


$48,000 
(up $431) 
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QUADRENNIAL 
EMPHASES 
ACTIVITIES 


sign for the new Wes- 
fyndation building at 
em Illinois University 
aty raised: $208,000). 


4 stable pension sys- 
... stressed need of 
extension, and set 
1000 goal for this work 
-utged more support for 
« for the aged and 
4 $35,000 hospital 


ribution. 


Hed higher education 


yom of $1.30 per mem- 
.. set up $10,000 edu- 
onal fund and $2,500 


jin state-wide evange- 
cusade . . . to par- 


churches 
to study possibility of 
ting two or three junior 
ges, raising $10 mil- 
for higher education. 


sized easing minis- 
heavy tasks . . . voted 


, and 15 
for Wesley Founda- 
work, 
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-of National College for Christian Workers . . 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Voted to set up a new Board of Stewardship and Finance . . . or- 
dained 27 deacons and elders . . . reported $23,000 raised by young 
people at booth festivals . . . welcomed Dr. Webb Garrison, new 
president of McKendree College . . . services featured Charles 
Wesley hymns. 


Approved constitutional Amendment 9 . . . urged local churches 
to speed integration . . . raised minimum salaries to $3,500 with 
$100 for each dependent child . . . named boundaries committee 
to study merger of four conferences into three . . . appointed com- 
mittees to fight legalized bingo . . . voted to earmark 16.9 per 
cent of church current expenses for reserve pension fund . . . an- 
nounced plans for 1958 evangelistic campaign. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . opposed efforts to 
legalize bingo . . . raised minimum salary to $3,500 for conference 
member, to $3,200 for full-time supply minister, to $3,000 for stu- 
dent pastor, and to $2,500 for students and supplies not occupying 
parsonages . . . raised pension annuity rate to $45 . . . voted 
$10,000 to build a home for the aged. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . authorized an agency 
to loan building funds . . . voted group insurance for ministers . . . 
approved chartering district boards of trustees for development of 
homes for aged . . . protested advertising of alcoholic beverages 

. voted Manchaca Church and the Rev. J. E. Turner, church and 
pastor of the year. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . created a Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation . . . voted to seek location 
of a new Methodist theological seminary on or adjoining the campus 


. voted an annual 
$20,000 gift to the seminary. 


Censured the Connecticut State legislature for authorizing tax 
money for transportation of private and parochial school children 
... favored cessation of nuclear weapon testing . . . raised married 
ministers’ minimum salary to $4,200 . . . urged revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Act . . . called for stricter adherence to Meth- 
odist ministerial appointment system . . . opposed legalized bingo 
. . . backed legislation banning discrimination in housing. 
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BOR STS ee NEON. Ee Re 


CONFERENCE 
and 
HOST 


WEST VIRGINIA 
First Church, and 


W. Va. Wesleyan 
Buckhannon 


WISCONSIN 


First Church 
Rhinelander 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 


SE A TOD TLS EE TES ME 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary 
College 
First Church 

Shreveport 


NORTHWEST 
TEXAS 


San Jacinto 
Amarillo 


ALABAMA- 
WEST FLORIDA 


Huntingdon 
College 

Montgomery, 
Ala. 
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A NEE por 


MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 
**Church 
School ( or ) 
***WSCS (Loss) 


*212,621 
**180,221 (456) 
*** 36,484 (966) 


* 71,524 (1,782) 
** 43,958 (1,799) 
*** 16,552 (—474) 


*217,415 (7,202) 
**No Report 
***No Report 


*115,968 (1,694) 
** 78,843 (2,620) 
*** 15,766 (735) 


*103,353 (815) 


ke 


*126,288 (1,438) 
** 86,961 (2,619) 
*** 16,216 (29) 


OER SF 


** 90,548 (10,947) 
13,055 


NEW 
CHURCHES 


No Report 


No Report 


No Report 


Three 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


oCRRSAD 


$233,410 


No Report 





QUADRENNIAL 
EMPHASES 
ACTIVITIES 


$150,000 goal for 
ser education, church 
and «minimum 


goal of 25 cents per 
mber for church exten- 

.. urged four new 
ches a year. 


arch of Faith” Crusade 
strengthen churches and 
rch schools . . . to con- 
we local church self- 
hdy.. . to seek $100,000 
Oklahoma City Univer- 
and Wesley Foundation 
wk in 1957-58, 


CX SLY Water? 6 tO Tea 


. teported local 
aches engaged in self- 
alysis to determine ef- 
jency. 

Pee 


rojects. 


yoved emphasis on 
education, 
gthening of the local 
ch through two confer- 
commissions. 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Approved constitutional Amendments 9 and 11, and rejected con- 
stitutional Amendment 10 . . . approved graduated salary increase 
plan . . . approved three evangelistic projects (minister retreat, 
prayer vigil, witness day) . . . passed three temperance resolutions 
. . . directed local churches to set up a Commission on Social 
Relations . . . accepted grant of 60 acres of land for new chil- 
dren’s home. 


Unanimously approved constitutional Amendment 9 . . . invited 
Lexington Conference churches (Central Jurisdiction) to join con- 
ference when way is clear . . . asked end to nuclear arms testing 
and establishment of a U.S. Department of Peace . . . adopted the 
Optional Death Benefit Plan for ministers . . . approved construc- 
tion of a first unit of Wisconsin Conference Home for the Aging 
. . . authorized a dining hall at Asbury Acres, youth camp, when 
$50,000 is available. 


Adopted an evangelism program which will concentrate on towns 
of 2,500 population or less (goal: one new member for each 15 
now in the church, or a net gain of 5 per cent). Rural membership 
totals 66,899; urban, 148,107 . . . urged urban churches to help 
rural churches . . . to seek 17,235 new church school members and 
a camp attendance of 12,500 . . . to secure and train more church 
leaders through district council programs . . . to recruit more min- 
isterial students. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . asked Congress to 
ban interstate liquor advertising . . . voted to organize council to 
promote Methodist programs . . . voted a stepped-up evangelism 
program ... named J. C. Love, Jr., Ruston, Louisiana's “Outstand- 


ing Methodist Layman of the Year.” 


(OO Se FO Se COMETS EON LT RSET MS ee 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . condemned Texas 
legislature for passing pro-segregation and pro-alcohol measures 
. . approved all-Texas Evangelistic Crusade in 1958 . . . suggested 
a goal of one new church per year in each of nine districts . . . 
approved a campaign to raise $600,000 for construction of a new 
nurses’ home and classroom building at Methodist Hospital, Lub- 
bock. 
Rejected constitutional Amendment 9 . . . began study of 
dictional system, urging no change . . . 


cree 


juris- 
adopted joint $750,000 
enterprise with North Alabama Conference (still to be approved 
by that conference) for a home for the aged. 





DAE RT OT Te OT OT 5 ES CLT 


Reinstate Ousted Pastor 


A Lutheran minister who was un- 
frocked for heresy in 1955 has been 
reinstated in good standing by the 
Northwest Synod, United Lutheran 
Church of America. 

The Rev. Victor K. Wrigley, whose 
congregation refused to discharge him 
despite the synod ouster, was rein- 
stated without a dissenting synod vote. 
He is pastor of the Gethsemane Lu- 
theran Church of Brookfield, Wis. 

Specifically, he accused of 
denying the virgin birth of Jesus 
Christ and his physical resurrection. 

Two other synod pastors also were 
tried for heresy. George P. Crist, Jr., 
who was convicted and unfrocked, 
continues work on a newspaper. John 
H. Gerberding, who was acquitted, 
may accept a call to a pastorate. He 
has been working on a newspaper and 
supplying a pulpit at Montfort, Wis. 


was 


New Seminary in Rhodesia 


British and U.S. Methodists are co- 
operating to build a new theological 
school in Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
desia. It is one of several joint projects. 

The school, to open in 1959, will 
train students of most denominations. 

The site will be Epworth Mission of 
the British church, near a new govern- 
ment interracial university. 


Scholars Complete 
Apocrypha Translation 


A Revised Standard Version of the 
Apocrypha will be published in Sep- 
tember on the fifth anniversary of 
publication of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. 

The Apocrypha comprises 15 books 
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and portions of books which appear 
in the Latin Vulgate but are not in. 
cluded in the Hebrew Bible. Ip 
Luther’s translation they appear be. 
tween the Old and New Testament 
with the title: “Books which are not 
held equal to the sacred Scriptures 
and nevertheless are useful and good 
to read.” 

Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean emeri- 
tus of Yale Divinity School, headed a 
group of scholars who translated the 
Apocrypha and RSV Bible. 


Division on Disarmament 


Methodist ministers are sharply di- 
vided on disarmament and the use of 
nuclear weapons in war. 

Responding to a questionnaire from 
the unofficial Fellowship of Methodist 
Pacifists, 1,401 said atom and hydro- 
gen bombs should never be used. But, 
935 said they felt nuclear bombing 
would be justified under certain con- 
ditions, such as to forestall similar 
enemy action against the U.S., or as 
a retaliatory measure. 

The pacifist group, headed by the 
Rev. Henry Hitt Crane, sent its poll 
to 16,000 Methodist ministers, and re- 
ceived replies from 2,894. 

The clerical group disagreed on 
whether the U.S. should take uni 
lateral disarmament action. Some 
1,045 said it should disarm only if the 
other great powers disarmed, and 405 
said this country should set an ex 
ample by disarming first. More than 
800 said the U.S. should encourage “a 
revolt against war by calling on peo 
ple everywhere to lay down arms at 
the same time we set the example.” 

If an H-bomb war loomed the only 
alternative to stop communism, 1,676 
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sid they would not “risk the destruc- 
tion of civilization,” and 337 said they 
would risk it. 

The pacifist position of complete re- 
fusal to participate in, or support, war 
was taken by 459 ministers. Another 
481 said they would refuse combat, 
but work to maintain civilian morale; 
218 would volunteer for military serv- 
ice; and 433 would fight if drafted. 


Reformation Groups Unite 


The United Church of Christ was 
born June 25 when the Congregational 
Christian Churches united with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
“after 15 years of struggle and prayer- 
ful deliberation.” 

Representatives of the more than 
a million Congregational Christian 
and more than 800,000 Evangelical 
and Reformed members met in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Music Hall for 
their Uniting General Synod. 

The new communion is the seventh 
largest Protestant denomination with 
more than two million members and 
8311 churches. The union is con- 
sidered unique in American Protes- 
lantism, uniting two groups born in 
the Reformation. The Congregational 
Christian group traces back to 17th 
century England and Evangelical and 
Reformed to 16th century Europe. 

Next step in the union is the draft- 
ing of a constitution by a commission 
elected at Cleveland. 

Until a constitution is written and 
approved, the General Synod, the 
central representative body of the new 
church, will function under the Basis 
of Union with The Interpretations, a 
“blueprint” for union drawn up by 
the Joint Planning Committee. 
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Francis Marian Artcuison, 85, retired 
member of Alabama-West Florida Con- 
ference, in Montgomery, Ala., May 4. 

Mrs. Mary E. BatLey, minister’s 
widow, in Marion, Iowa, May 8. 

FraNK Kune Baker, 91, retired min- 
ister of the California-Nevada Confer- 
ence, in San Jose, Calif., May 22. 

Mrs. ELoisE BANNERMAN, oldest daugh- 
ter of Bishop Willis J. King, in Miami, 
Fla., May 15. 

Mrs. W. B. BeaucHamp, widow of 
Bishop William B. Beauchamp, in Rich- 
mond, Va., May 27. 

Ernest J. Bincie, 55, prominent Meth- 
odist layman and local preacher in Lon- 
don, England, editor of the International 
Review of Missions, and a secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, in 
Summit, N.J., May 31. 

Mrs. Eucene A. Booknout, widow of 
the Rev. Eugene A. Bookhout, retired 
member of the New York Conference, in 
Durham, N.C., April 22. 

Mrs. Georce BrITTENHAM, wife of a 
supply pastor, North Indiana Conference, 
in Harlan, Ind., May 6. 

Tuomas J. Carter, 72, co-founder and 
first dean of Spartanburg Junior College, 
and retired member of the California- 
Nevada Conference, in Dinuba, Calif. 

Mrs. J. F. Dawson, mother of Bishop 
Dana Dawson, in Denver, Colo., May 16. 

H. L. Dickason, president, Morris- 
town College, Morristown, Tenn., in 
Morristown, April 6. 

Greorce Witi1AM Dukes, 85, retired 
minister of the South Carolina Confer- 
ence, in Florence, S.C., April 26. 

Mrs. Minnie Laura Froyp, 87, widow 
of the Rev. W. F. Floyd, in Dothan, Ala., 
April 8. 

W. T. Gray, 85, retired minister of 
the Louisiana Conference, in Waco, Tex., 
April 2. 

CuHartrs WeEstEY GLANVILLE, 96, re- 
tired minister of the North Texas Con- 
ference, in Paris, Tex., April 3. 
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Mrs. Prerce Harris, wife of Dr. Pierce 
Harris, pastor of First Methodist Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., in an automobile accident, 
May 6. 

Maurice D. Hearn, retired minister, 
in Knoxville, Tenn., April 5. 

SAMUEL IsatAH HeENprix, 84, retired 
minister of the Florida Conference, in 
Safety Harbor, Fla., April 21. 

Mrs. CHartes Epwarp Hewitt, wife 
of the Rev. Charles E. Hewitt, retired 
member of the New York Conference, 
in Walton, N.Y., April 30. 

Miss Maser K. Howe t, 83, professor- 
emeritus of missions at Scarritt College, 
in Asheville, N.C., May 18. 

CuHartes H. Ketsey, 86, retired minis- 
ter of the Michigan Conference, in Grand 
Lodge, Mich., April 20. 

Rosert S. Lawrence, 77, retired min- 
ister of the New York Conference, May 
30. 

Mrs. Westey F. Leprorp, 57, wife of 
the associate pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Morristown, Tenn., in Morris- 
town, March 27. 

F. F. Lewis, 78, retired member of the 
St. Louis Conference, in Webster Groves, 
Mo., May 20. 

Russet: H. C. Proritt, lay member 
of the California-Nevada Conference and 
secretary-manager of the Conference 
Credit Union, in Oakland, Calif., May 
25. 

Cuartes B. Pyte, 85, retired minister 
of the New York Conference, in Pitts- 
burg, Kan., May 6. 

JouN H. SanpMeEyYER, 76, retired min- 
ister of Tonawanda, N.Y., in Tona- 
wanda, on Jan. 26. 

F. B. SHELTON, director of public rela- 
tions, Holston Conference Colleges, in 
Emory, Va., April 28. 

Mrs. J. W. Ernst Sommer, widow of 
Bishop Sommer, in Frankfurt, Germany, 
April 28. 

FRANK STEELMAN, 75, retired minister 
of the Baltimore Conference, in Lake- 
wood, N,]J., May at 

Mrs. Laura STEPHENSON, 89, widow of 
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the Rev. J. M. Stephenson, in Monticello, 
Ark., April 29. 

Miss Rusy Van Hooser, 64, for 16 
years secretary of children’s work of 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Sery. 
ice, Board of Missions, in Ft. Pierce, 
Fla., May 20. 

Paut Wuer Fe, 92, retired minister of 
the Detroit Conference, in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., April 25. 

Mrs. Dorotuy Warren, wife of David 
Warren, and daughter of the Rey. and 
Mrs. M. A. Souers, in Mt. Vernon, Ill, 
May 10. 

E. H. YAnkKeeg, retired minister, in 
Jonesboro, Tenn., May 5. 


COMING EVENTS 


July 1-4—World Executive Committee 
World Methodist Council, London. 
July 2-3—Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation, Week of Dedication Com- 
mittee, Advance Committee, Lake Juno- 

luska, N.C. 

July 7-12—National Conference of Meth- 
odist Musicians, Williams Bay, Wis. 
July 8-26—Clergy workshop in Intergroup 

Relations, University of Chicago. 

July 19-21—National Conference of 
Methodist Men, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

July 19-25—Methodist Conference on 
Christian World Missions, Lake Juna- 
luska, N.C. 


July 19-27—National 


Religious Drama 
Workshop, Lake Forest, Ill. 

July 29-31—Institute of Higher Education, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

July 29-Aug. 3—National Council of 


Churches Conference on Evangelism, 


Green Lake, Wis. 

July 29-Aug. 4—National Youth School 
of Alcohol Studies, Adrian College, 
Adrian, Mich. 

July 30-Aug. 7—Central Committee, 
World Council of Churches, Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn. 
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Archaic Argument 


Epiror: When will James Martin 
The Tomb Was Empty, Apr., p. 22) 
and others understand that the 
empty tomb proves only that the 
tomb is empty and not anything 
about the resurrection? 

Martin that it can be ex- 
plained in no other way, yet proceeds 
to answer unconvincingly several ob- 
jections. I trust that you will give 
contemporary scholarship a chance to 
answer this and unworthy 
argument. 


notes 


archaic 


Paut R. WovupENBERG 
Echo Park Methodist Church 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Weddings and Worship 


Eprror: Contrary to the opinions of 
some academicians, a wedding is not 
primarily a service of worship, al- 
though it is a vital part of the service 
of the church. 

It should be the happiest day for 
the young couple, the day w hen the 
bride should be surfounded by every 
joy and happy association which can 
be provided. 

While set in modern dress and with 
some innovations, the wedding must 
retain much of the lore of former 
weddings—or much of the emotional 
impact and lasting significance will be 
lost, 

We do not, at 
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such sentimental 


Letters ta the Editors 


times, stop to analyze and consider if 
the strains of a w edding march were 
borrowed from an opera. If that 
principle were carried out, we would 
deprive ourselves of much church 
music which we love. . 
ArTHUR B, JEFFRIES 

Minister of Music 

First Methodist Church 

Bradenton, Fla. 


Drinkers and Church Members 


Epitor: I must take issue with my 
fellow minister who believes that the 
minister of a church cannot decide 
who may join and who may not. The 
Discipline (4 107) says that “all per- 
sons seeking to be saved from their 
sins and sincerely desiring to be Chris- 
tian in faith and practice are proper 
candidates for membership in The 
Methodist Church.” 

Those who drink are not sincerely 
desirous of being Christian in faith 
and practice. To receive them into 
membership is to admit that drinking 
is not a sin, and abstinence not a 
virtue. .. 

Exsert B. JEAN 

St. Luke Methodist Church 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Eprror: The fact is that drinking 
is as much prohibited for church 
membership as are murder and adul- 
tery (unrepented, of course). If a 
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member can be tried for persistence 
in the use of intoxicating liquor 
(4 969, Discipline) surely an appli- 
cant for membership is not eligible if 
he intends to drink. I doubt if any 
drinker would desire to join our 
church if he knew he could be tried 
for persistent drinking... . 
SAMUEL L. MaxweELL 
First Methodist Church 


Sharon, Pa. 


Church Statistics 


Epitor: Professor Roger L. Shinn 
has given us something to think 
about in his article, ‘Religion, 
Stewardship, and Social Action” 
|Apr., p. 74]. In evangelism, partic- 
ularly, numbers play an important 
role. 

In our evangelistic services people 
often make a decision for Christ, only 
to join other churches besides the 
one that the evangelist serves. In in- 
stances like this, much good has been 
done for the kingdom, but not much 
for the statistical record of the church. 
The “uninspiring preacher” does not 
have a “good report,” even though he 
has done good work. ... 

Puitiep E. Weeks 

Methodist Church 


Gainesboro, Va. 


Children at Worship 


Eprror: In “Teaching and Wor- 
ship” [Apr., p. 50] William F. Case 
looks down from his ivory tower and 
practically dismisses all children from 
the worship of the church. He sets up 
special services for children, forgetting 
that they learn first by imitation. 

A child’s life is always surrounded 
by adult things that he does not 
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understand. This is the normal state 
of affairs. Why should we try to 
change this in the religious life? 

It would be better to set the adults 
apart for special times of worship, 
when they could enjoy the smooth, 
carefully worked out service without 
distraction by small whisperings and 
wrigglings of children. But let us not 
keep them out of the main services of 
the church... . 

Warren P. Watpo 

Methodist Church 


Vergennes, Vt. 


The Case for Evil 

Epiror: Claude Douglas has made 
a good statement for the most part, 
and I can go along with him in 
much of his thinking. However, he is 
largely negative when he says that 
“God is the total power in the uni- 
verse and, therefore, the ultimate 
source of evil as well as of good.” 
This can only lead to futility and 
frustration. 

As I see it, there is no evil until 
wrong choice is made. This, I believe, 
absolves God from blame, unless it 
would be for giving us free wills. 

Dr. Douglas’s final statement that 
“ ‘all things are possible with God’ ex- 
cept the impossible” is guilty of limit 
ing God in a manner which cannot 
be justified. “The possibility of evil 
may be “ineradicably fixed,” but the 
fact of evil exists only after wrong 
choice has been made. That choice, 
and that will, is ours—not God’s. 

I doubt if anything good can be 
said for evil.... 

Homer C. CrisMAN 

Methodist Church 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Epiror: Claude C. Douglas was 
too cautious in many of his state- 
ments. | do not agree with all he says, 
but it was a fine exercise for me to 
discover why. 

For example, man does not always 
choose between good and evil; most 
of man’s choices are between the 
lesser or better of goods. Many of the 
evils of yesterday are understood now 
and are no longer called evils. “Ig- 
norance” is a better word than “evil” 
for many of the ills for which man 
suffers. 

The article is full of great thought 
and overwhelming truth .. . 

W. Donatp HousseEr 

Methodist Church 

Livonia, N.Y. 


Epiror: Out of myths, legends 
and even the English epic, the author 
stayed on the King’s highway of 
monotheism and avoided the paradox 
and pitfall of monism. 

He spoke much of the evil in na- 
ture, but actually nature knows no 
evil. Nor is there any such thing as 
evil below the level of humanity. Man 
is capable of good or evil, because he 
was created free. Therefore, like God, 
he can “bring” good from evil. 

D. V. C. Brack 

Trinity Methodist Church 

Mountain View, Calif. 


Epitor: much 


Why go to so 


trouble to find an explanation and in 
the end to blame God for it all: “God 
is the total power in the universe and, 
therefore, the ultimate source of evil 
as well as of good.” 


My explanation could be epito- 
mized in two words, “evolution” and 
God.” In the process of evolving, 
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man has brought up with him many 
things (tendencies, shall we call 
them?) which in the animal world 
we would not consider “sins,” but 
which are strictly prohibited among 
men, especially as we rise higher in 
the scale of living... . 

Evil essentially consists in our re- 
fusal to respond to . the voice of 
God calling us to a higher and bet- 
ter way of living. 

J. H. Wirkie 

West Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


Sermon Appreciated 

Epiror: Everett Palmer’s sermon, 
“On Growing Up” | May, p. 47] has 
stuff and snap. It is masterly. Rarer 
still, it has fetching exegesis. Any 
magazine would be bettered by its 
presence. 

James E. Bett 
Methodist Church 
Ponca, Neb. 


Catholic-Protestant Rifts 

Epiror: The Roman Church is the 
world’s greatest master of delusion, 
and the editorial on “Protestant-Cath- 
olic Rifts” [May, p. 5], is another 
step toward dissolving the delusion. 

During the past 50 years, that 
church has succeeded in convincing 
millions of Protestants and Jews in 
the United States that its American 
branch is in love with democracy, 
freedom of religion, separation of 
church and state and so on. That 
church is enamored with one thing, 
and one alone—complete control of 
every phase of life here and through- 
out the world. 

Stacey D. Myers, Jr. 
Methodist Church 
Berwyn, Pa. 
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ANDREW CHRISTIAN BRAUN 
Messages for the Young 
and Young in Heart 

A wide selection of quotable illustrations 
—from the Bible, literature, and the au- 
thor’s own experiences—are included in 
this easy-to-read book. These messages 
suggest ways of meeting the challenges 
of life such as leisure, lifework, guilt, sin, 
loneliness and suffering. $2.00 


At your bookstore 
FLEMING HH. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


TM VERDIN 
ot Beall, PETIT 


Bells nan 


Give your church Amer- 
ica’s Most Beautiful Bells! 
Full-throated pure tones 
of great bronze bells 
produced electronically. 
Glorious peals for all 
services . . . inspirational 
bell, music . . . at mod- 
erate cost. Completely 
automatic full 168-hour 
programs. Keyboard Con- 
sole optional. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 
THE |. T. VERDIN COMPANY 
CECILIAN 591 Dandridge St., Cin. 10, 0. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ‘HUMORLETICY 


HIS SERMON finished, the new 
minister busied himself in getting a. 
quainted with the congregation. He 


| shook hands with Mr. Smith and, 
| turning to the woman beside him, 


said, “Is this your most charming 


| wife?” 


Mr. Smith stiffened. “This is my 


| only wife,” he replied icily. 


—GeorcE Hanover, Nashville, Tenn. 


ON A CROWDED elevator in 
Washington, a friend asked a con- 
gressman how the year before had 
been for him. 

“Best year I ever had,” was the re 
ply. 

Then the congressman spotted a 
commissioner of internal revenue on 
the elevator and added, “I mean spir- 
itually, not materially.” 

—Nashville District Methodist Layman 


AFTER serving as professor of 
sacred literature, and before he be 
came President of Garrett, Charles 
Macauley Stuart was elected editor ot 
The Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, following the accidental death ot 
his predecessor. 

Shortly after he established him- 


| self in his new office, a distinguished 


church editor from England called on 
him. The visitor expressed some sut- 
prise that no degrees were painted on 
Stuart’s office door. He explained: 
“You know, I did not come to this 
office by degrees, but by accident.” 
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two pages of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


THE COUNSELING FAD 


THERE is a strong tendency among 
ministers to follow the latest fad, and 
psychology is the fad of our times. 
It has been seized upon by many 
ministers, and its fundamental pro- 
cedures adopted wholesale as the one 
and only way of carrying on pastoral 
work, 

Ministers who are following this 
fad put stress in “listening.” They let 
the parishioner “talk it out.” They 
refuse to ask questions, for the min- 
ister-counselor must always be “non- 
judgmental.” 

The whole procedure is based on 
the assumption that the person being 
counseled has within himself the ca- 
pacity to “achieve a satisfactory inte- 
gration.” But Christian teaching clear- 
ly is that we all need help from with- 
out ourselves—the help that comes 
only through Jesus~-Christ. 

Let the minister who is determined 
to sit tight in his chair and be scien- 
the remember the interview Jesus 
had with Nicodemus. Jesus did not 
listen. He knew what was the mat- 
ter with Nicodemus, and he insisted 
that he must be born again. Instead of 
letting Nicodemus unburden his soul, 
and urging him to come back again 
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and again for more unburdening, 
Jesus, in one conversation, laid out 
the whole plan of human salvation 
and pressed for personal surrender 
and acceptance. 

Perhaps ministers are inclined to 
talk too much and not listen enough. 
But, to give no sign of disapproval of 
sin, and to suggest no confession to 
God is to betray our Christian prin- 
ciples. 

—Harry M. Savacoot, the Methodist 
Church, Owego, N. Y. 


DISTINCTION 
G ENERAL OMAR BRADLEY 


has summarized our great problem in 
the following words: 

“With the monstrous weapons man 
already has, humanity is in danger 
of being trapped in this world by its 
moral adolescence. Our knowledge of 
science has clearly out-stripped our 
capacity to control it. We have too 
many men of science; too few men of 
God. We have grasped the mystery of 
the atom and rejected the Sermon on 
the Mount. Man is stumbling blind- 
ly through a spiritual darkness while 
toying with the precarious secrets of 
life and death. The world has 
achieved brilliance without wisdom, 
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power without conscience, ours is a 
world of nuclear giants and ethical 
infants. We know more about war 
than we know about peace, more 
about killing than we know about liv- 
ing. This is our twentieth-century 
claim to distinction and progress.” 

—J. Ernest WILKINS, assistant Secretary of 

Labor 


NO SACCHARINE 
W HY SHOULD he be concerned 


with contemporary literature? There 
are some right and some wrong an- 
swers to this question. Certainly the 
minister’s concern with contemporary 
literature should not be guided pri- 
marily by the quest for sermon illus- 
trations. Nowhere can the homiletic 
eye go more sadly astray than in read- 
ing a novel simply in the hope that 
a dandy illustration will leap out 
tailor-made for the next sermon. 


Apart from the low level of litera- 
ture appreciation which this device in- 
spires, there is always the probabil- 


ity that the illustration will be 
wrenched out of context and forced 
artificially to make a “Christian” 
point. The novel must rather be ap- 
proached as a whole, as a unit, and 
not as a series of disconnected epi- 
sodes, any one of which might turn 
out to be fair game for the second 
point of a Sunday morning homily. 
This is not to say that illustrations 
are lacking in contemporary litera- 
ture—far from it. But they should be 
a by-product. ... 

Nor, I think, should the minister’s 
concern with contemporary literature 
be polemical, as the occasion simply 
for taking pot shots at the hydra- 
headed monster, “secularism,” which 
has presumably “taken over” modern 
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literature. Coupled with this polemic 
goes a plea for a “Christian novel” 
which deals in saccharine tones with 
the “simple virtues,” in which are 
found no four-letter words, but in 
which, on the contrary, there will be 
something eminently suited for fam. 
ily reading. This is a questionable de. 
mand, Contemporary novels, plays, 
and poems may have something pro 
found to say to us beyond any clear 
“Christian” message, and we have no 
right to demand that they should be 
sermons in disguise. 


—Rosert McAFeE Brown, in Union Semi- 
nary Quarterly Review (Nov., 1956) 


TUMBLING DOWN 
THE WALLS of segregation have 


been crumbling for sometime. There 
is today substantial evidence, and itis 
certainly encouraging, that in no little 
degree the younger generations of 
white southerners are considerably less 
preoccupied with fear of the spectre of 
Negro equality than are their elders. 

In some places during the current 
crisis about integration in the schools, 
there is retrogression in race relations, 
to be sure; there are ugly manifesta- 
tions and grave incidents. But this 
was to be expected and should be seen 
as a passing phase, an inevitable stage 
in a process of profound social change. 

The crisis itself is an alarmed and 
even belated reaction to changes for 
the good—all of them, and not only 
school integration—that are and for 
long have been occurring, North and 
South, in the status of the Negro. In 
the absence of real pressure for change 
in the condition of the Negro there 
would be very little. The pressure 
must, and will, continue. 


—Racpnu J. BuNcne at Simpson College 
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IL an 
Idea... 


A camera—purchased by two 
youth fellowships and the Boy Scout 
troop—provided the way to get more 
church pictures in the news. An edi- 
tor told Balboa Island Community 
Methodist Church, Balboa Island, 
Calif. that he would use pictures he 
received. An inexpensive news-model 
camera was purchased, the publicity 
chairman now makes the pictures, 
and the papers welcome many of 
them. Photos of church events are 
also posted on the bulletin board. 


A. dramatic sketch by the 
Foundry Players preceded each ser- 
mon in a series on the Ten Com- 
mandments preached at Foundry 
Methodist Church, Washington, D.C. 
The sermons bore unusual titles. For 
example, the second commandment 
was described and discussed under, 
“Hurry Up and Wait,” and the third 
commandment under, “The Lost Art 
of Profanity.” 


A “gripe card” has been sug- 
gested by the pastor of the Groveport, 
Ohio, Methodist Church. Properly 
filled out, it entitles the bearer to 
gripe about his church. The card says: 

“T attend church every Sunday. 

“I pray every day for my church 
and minister. 

“I volunteer for, gladly accept, and 
enthusiastically carry out jobs and of- 
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Order Any Book 


. » you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 - Detroit 1 oo Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 @ New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Vortland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Shop at our See BOOK STORES in: 

ATLANTA, 72 Broad St., N.W. 

B OSTON 
LOS ANGELES, 


7 Boylston St. 
5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Catalog and fine selection 
of sample materials on re- 
quest. Fair Prices. Mention 
whether for Pulpit or Choir 

De Moulin Bros. & Co. 
1141 South 4th St., Greenville, III. 





Church Furnishings 
of Distinction 
IN WOOD, METAL OR STONE & 
FINE FABRICS OR STAINED GLASS 


McCRAE 7 co. he ee a 


914 OLD NEPPERHAN AVENUE, YONKERS. N.Y. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


FOLDING TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
renee ee ae) 185) 


ED ay Rake) 
DEPT. 981 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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100,000 


Yes, at least this many local church 
leaders need additional information and 
guidance in their present church work! 
And the NEW CHRISTIAN ADVO 
CATE, an official publication of The 
Methodist Church, meets this challeng 
ing need with stimulating articles, news 
and ideas that prove helpful guides. 
You can give additional, valuable help 
to the lay leadership of your church. 
Enter subscriptions now for your: 

e Lay Leader e WSCS President 
e@ Official Board Chairman 

e Sunday School Superintendent 

e Commission Chairmen 


Attach a list of their names and ad 
dresses. Check the coupon below and 
mail it today! (Each subscription, $3.00 
per year.) 


The NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois 
Please enter subscriptions for the key laymen 
whose names and addresses are listed on the 
attached sheet. 


CL] I have enclosed $___ 
[] Please bill my church 
Signed —_— 

Address 

City 

Church 





TT aie unas 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
VND ae 


DEPT. 221 


ARAN ARO 
SCRANTON 2, ~_ 


fices I have in my church’s program, 
“I give at least a tithe of my net 
income to my church.” 
Any member who gives an affirma 
tive answer to all four is entitled to 
a gripe. 


Candle-lighter for a month is an 
honored position among sixth-graders 
of First Methodist Church, Douglas, 
Wyo. The children are selected in co- 
operation with all the church-school 
teachers. The pastor explains the sig. 
nificance of the candles and the fact 
that lighting them is an act of wor- 
ship. Candles symbolize the Christ, 
and lighting them constitutes a 
prayer on behalf of the congregation, 
a prayer for truth and light. 


A blood bank is one of the proj. 
ects of First Methodist Church, Palo 
Alto, Calif., and there is a good te- 
sponse. Establishing the account for 
the church means that, in case of seri- 
ous illness or accident, blood can be 
released at a moment’s notice to help 
church families. 


Television sets are of use even 
after the tube has blown out, as thé 
Philadelphia Lighthouse for the Blind 
has found out. Sightless persons cai 
listen and enjoy programs even when 
there is no picture. 


A sign appearing in the back wit 


| dows of cars in the state of Washing- 
ton reads, “I Don’t Shop on Sundays 
—Do You?” Sponsor is not a church 
or federation of churches or woman's 
club or civic improvement association, 
| but the Washington State Federation 
| of Butchers, AFL-CIO. 
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*\ TUCKER’WAY FOLDING CHAIR 
\ Hardwood folding chairs for use 
\ Adult, Junior, Child sizes. See 
your dealer or write for prices. 


in churches, schools, and audi- 
TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO. "six'™ 


NC toriums. Folds flat. Stacks flat. 
A 
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Need a new organ? This electronic 
console organ looks and sounds like 
a pipe organ. Console houses «ll tone- 
generating and voicing chassis. Avail- 
able in kit form also at half installed 
price. L-5 
POT AEE TET AO ART! ARR coc 
i To get more informa- 


fora quick Brush, or to __ tion about these prod- 
ucts write “It’s New, 


hang your robe on. Elimi- The New Christies 
nates last-minute searches Advocate, 740 N. Rush 


fora whiskbroom. $1. L-1l St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
RS RARE A ST I Po 

Keep confidences confidential when you 
must discuss private matters over the phone. 
This silencer can be attached to any model 
phone to give you privacy even in a crowded 


office. $10. L-4 


You can create church-school For more efficient paperwork take 
fooms, move rooms around, or make this portable file with you on pas- 
them disappear! Low-cost folding par- toral calls. Made of linen-finished 
ttions are noise- and fire-resistant binders’ board. Has 1 large & 3 
vinylcoated burlap. Straight or small compartments. $3.90 ($4.65 on 
curved overhead track. L-2 West Coast.) L-3 
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and the 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require over- 
simplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. The facts in in- 
dividual cases differ so widely that it 
is dangerous to rely completely on the 
reported decision without all the facts. 


THE CASE: A church that had 


been started by the First Methodist 


Church of Temple, Tex., acquired a 
lot in 1921, and in 1953 the pastor and 
some of the trustees attempted to con- 
vey the property to another church 
completely independent of the mother 
church. Suit was brought as a class 
mother 


action, by members of the 
church. 

Decision: The court denied the 
validity of the deed, holding that the 
rights and obligations of a local 
church that has united itself to a 
mother church are to be determined 
by the mother church. Withdrawal 
from a church and uniting with an 
other is the relinquishment of all 
rights in the abandoned church. Here 
the conveyance was not in accord 
with the rules of the mother church, 
and therefore invalid. | BRowNniNc v. 


Burton, 273 SW2d. 131 (1954) ] 
124 


THE CASE: In Whitley County, 
Kentucky, the defendant and others 
had convicted, under a state 
statute, of displaying and _ handling 
snakes in connection with a service, 
Decision: Conviction was affirmed 
by the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
which said that (1) the Constitution 
of the United States does not preclude 
a state from enacting a statute pro 
hibitinig the practice of a religious rite 
that endangers the lives, health, or 
safety of the participants or other per- 
son and (2) the full and free enjoy 
ment of religious worship is guar 
anteed, but there is no guarantee 
about acts that are not worship. 
|Lawson v. CoMMONWEALTH. 29] 


Ky. 437. 164 S.W. 2nd 972 (1942)] 


been 


THE CASE: Under a Massachusetts 
statute prohibiting minors from seéll- 
ing newspapers and periodicals on the 
streets, and making it unlawful to 
furnish publications to such a minor, 
Sarah Prince, of Brockton, was in- 
dicted for allowing Betty Simmons, 
her ward, to sell Jehovah’s Witnesses 
publications. 

Decision: The United States Su- 
preme Court upheld the conviction 
stating that (1) there is an apparent 
conflict between the rights of children 
to exercise their religion (with their 
parents giving them instructions) and 
the state’s right to regulate the activ 
ities of minors; (2) the state may fe 
strict the control of parents in protect 
ing a youth’s well-being; and (3) the 
power of the state to control the con- 
duct of children reaches beyond the 
scope of the adults’ authority in this 
instance. 

[Prince v. Massacuusetts, 32l 
U.S. 158 (1944) ] 
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MATURE YEARS 


shows them how! 


Here is the attractive, stimulating 
magazine for everyone nearing or 
past the sixty mark! Each quarterly 
isue of MATURE YEARS brings 
64 big pages of inspiration, informa- 
tion, and entertainment to help read- 
ers enjoy a-fuller, richer, more pur- 
poseful life. Stories, personal inter- 
est features, articles on travel and 
hobbies, poetry, devotional helps, in- 
terpretations of the International Sun- 
day School Lessons, spiritual counsel 
on personal problems . . . all this and 
more... in MATURE YEARS... 


for only $1.50 a year! 


Mail this convenient subscription form today! 


The Methodist Publish ing House oy 


Please order from House serving you Since 1789 
Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Detroit | Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 
Please enter the following subscription to MATURE YEARS 
for only $1.50 a year: 

Name __ 
Street or RFD — . 
City __ Zone _ State 
Gift card from ; 4 Payment enclosed —__ 
Ordered by 
Street or RFD aa assed 

City ___ 4 = SS 


| 
| 
a 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. Use 
of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: 
add 10 cents and charge for four words. Closing 
date: Five weeks preceding publication date 
(ist). Address: 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE | 


PREACHER’S SERMON BUILDER magazine— 
Subscribers in 50 denominations, world-wide. 
Sermons, outlines, illus., helps. $2.50 yearly 
(USA). Trial sub. 5 mo. $1. (USA). Chandler 
Publications, 715-A North Ervay, Dept. NCA, 
Dallas, Texas. 


VACATION 


THE CHELTENHAM—OCEAN GROVE, NEW 
JERSEY. Rooms—Running Water—Moderate 
Near Auditorium and Ocean. Ministerial 


Discounts. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





Books 


Abingdon Press 

Bethany Press 

Methodist Publishing House 
Fleming H. Revell 


Church Furnishings 


Clarin Manufacturing Company 
McCrae & Company 

Monroe Company 

J. P. Redington & Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
Whittemore Associates, Inc. 


Musical Instruments 


Methodist Publishing House 3rd cover 
I. T. Verdin Company , 118 


Stained Glass 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios . 


Vestments 
De Moulin Bros. & Company 


Miscellaneous 


Paramount Pictures Company 
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We Want 
to Know 


METHODIST CONFIRMATION 


What do we Methodists mean by 
“confirmation”? 


Officially we do not use the term 
but we do have preparatory members, 
and we could say that those who are 
received from such membership ar 
“confirmed.” (With Protestants, con- 
firmation is not a sacrament, but a 
“making strong through unity.” —Ens. 


RESERVED PEWS 

Do any pews in a church “belong” 
to any member? Sometimes people 
who give pews as memorials think s0 


There should be no “reserved 
pews” or “bought pews” in a Method 
ist church, Ushers may appropriately 
consider the preference of worship 
ers, but there should be no guaran- 
teed reservations.—Eps. 


“NO VISITORS” SIGNS 


What should the minister do when 
the hospital room door has a “no wis 
llurs signer 

He should realize that he is con 
fronted with serious illness, and that 
his stay must be as brief as possible. 
Perhaps he need stay only for a few 
words of prayer, prayer that will help 
the patient realize the presence of # 
loving and healing God.—Eos. 
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Note To Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
TocerHeR, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here 1s a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Ebs. 


THESE AMAZING LAYMEN! 
by Paul Friggens 


As probably 5,000 laymen gather at 
Purdue University in Lafayette, Ind., 
for the Second Conference of Meth- 
odist Men, this story is most timely 
and pertinent. It’s a roundup of some 
of the most inspiring laymen’s activ- 

the California brothers 
whose memorial idea has helped 
start 29 new churches .. . the South 
Dakota farmers who fill 17 pulpits 
. the Indiana businessman 
solved a critical nurse shortage 
the Illinois dynamo who organized 
more than 300 Methodist Men clubs 
... the team of laymen who recruited 
more than 2,500 lay speakers. 


who 


HOW BAD ARE Gls ABROAD? 
by Gordon Gaskill 


This is the second and last article 


in the Gls. Author 


series about 
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Gaskill highlights the good things 
Gls are doing throughout the world, 
making themselves worthy ambassa- 
dors of our country. Important 
readerviews are contributed by Dr. 
Thoburn T. Brumbaugh of the Board 
of Missions, John R. McLaughlin, 
General Secretary of The Commission 
on Chaplains, and D. Stewart Patter- 
son, General Secretary of Camp Activ- 
ities, 


YOUNG METHODISTS SEE A BETTER WORLD 
a Pictorial 


Eugene Cook, one of the nation’s 
outstanding photographers, spends a 
week with nearly 60 MYF leaders 
from 27 conferences, seeing firsthand 
how history is made in the UN in 
New York and Washington. This 
seminar was sponsored jointly by the 
Board of Education and the Board of 
World Peace. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PEACE 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Address of the President on the oc- 
casion of establishing the new school 
for career diplomats at Methodist- 
supported American University, 
Washington, D.C. This marks a mile- 
stone for Protestantism. 
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THE LUXURY OF BEING 50 
by Phyllis W. Heald 


A wife and mother reaches this im- 
portant milestone, sizes up her new 
freedom and decides what to do with 
it. 


HOW ‘TUBBY’ PAYS HIS ‘RENT ON EARTH’ 
by George Kent 

The heart-warming story of a Brit- 
ish minister, Tubby Clayton, whose 
Christian outreach has penetrated 
around the earth. With plenty of take- 
home value for all, this article stresses 
that each of us needs to do some con- 
structive things to “pay our rent” 
here on earth. 


DON’T BE AFRAID OF SENTIMENT 
Reader’s Choice, non-fiction 
by Ardis Whitman 

The really big people, says this 
author, are those who recognize sen- 
timent for what it is and cultivate it 
in everyday life. 


TEXAS TOWN GETS A PASTOR 
by Charles W. Keysor 

A Together photographer goes to a 
North Texas and _pic- 
torially tells the story of how a Texas 
town gets a pastor. Your congregation 
will also learn more of how a typical 
Methodist conference is conducted. 


Conterence 


SINLESS AND GODLESS 
by Donald Culross Peattie 

Recognized as an authority in the 
field of nature writing, author Peattie 
says, “Nature, which is God’s handi- 
work, is not in itself God.” This arti- 
cle is a thought-provoker which 
should be helpful to your flock. 
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MY VISIT WITH ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
a Color Pictorial 
by James Doty 


A first-hand report from a Method. 
ist pastor on his visit with the be 
loved grand docteur of Lambarene. 
The text is enhanced by eight pages 
of beautiful pictures, taken by Rey, 
James Doty in Africa. 


UNUSUAL METHODISTS 


This month meet seven of the ex 
ceptional people called Methodist: the 
Nello quads of Hollis, N.Y.; Mrs 
Anna Arnold Hedgeman, city official, 
busy wife, and spark plug of Method 
ist affairs in New York City; Dr 
John Peter Hagan, director of Project 
Vanguard, the navy’s satellite pro 
gram; and Chester Lauck, who 
formed the radio team of Lum and 
Abner and played the role of Lum. 


COACH IN A WHEEL CHAIR 
How a teen-age lad has converted 
his handicap into an asset for himself. 


WHY NOT TRY TRASH-CRAFT? 
by C. Rosenberg Foster 


An unusual family hobby brings 
beauty to the home. It’s useful, in- 
expensive and fun for young and old 


BILLY AND THE BEARS 


Together with the Small Fry fea 
tures this month, a delightful tale ot 
vacation time in the Smokies. 


TEENS TOGETHER 
by Richmond Barbour 


From all over the country toda) 
teen-agers are writing this educator 
Don’t miss his answers. 


NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 





Have good times at get-to-gethers! 


WORLD of FUN RECORDS 


Delightful folk tunes! 12-inch viny- Each record postpaid, $2.00 
lite at 78 rpm. Complete instructions Any 3 records postpaid, $5.50 
included. Order by number. (SDV). Set of 15 records postpaid, $26.75 


M-101 
. Cshebogar; Kalvelis. 


M-109 
. Cumberland Square Eight; Good 
. Hol-di-ri-di-a; Seven Steps 
M-102 


Humor. 
Christ Church Bells; Black Nag. 
M-110 


. Newcastle; Spinning Waltz. 
Hopak; Road to the Isles. 
M-111 
. Ten Little Indians; Oats, Peas, Beans. 
Mulberry Bush; Rig-a-Jig-Jig. 
M-112 


. Galway Piper; Ace of Diamonds. 
. Come Let Us Be Joyful; Danish Schot- 


tische. 
M-103 
. Irish Washerwoman. 
. Captain Jinks. 


. Red River Valley; Sicilian Circle. . Sandy Land; Turn the Glasses Over. 
. Camptown Races; Pop! Goes the . Alabama Gal; Sent My Brown Jug 
Weasel. Down 
M-105 M-113 
» Weaving; Troika. : . Lili Marlene; Great Big House in New 
. Spanish Circle; vane of Dunkirk. Orleans. 


Waltz of the Bells; Ten Pretty Girls. 
4 


o> BD o> @ > 


. Trallen; La oa 
. Green Sleeves; me Helsinki. 


M-11 
. Butterfly; Dance Lightly; Stopp 
Galopp. 
Klapptan; Tampet. 
M-115 


. Little Brown Jug. 
. Put Your Little Foot; The Fireman's 


Dance. 
M-108 . Alfelder; Foehringer Kontra. 
. Seven Jumps; Korobushka. At the Inn “To the Crown”; Sonder- 
B, Gustav's Skol; Crested Hen. burg; Double Quadrille. 


AND CALIFONE RECORD PLAYER 


Combination Turntable and Public justable needle pressure; dual needle 

Address Amplifier. Features Strobe ceramic cartridge. All-steel player 

i selector for exact setting of 16 2/3, base; 10-inch turntable. 12-inch ex- 
ring’ #33 1/8, 45 and 78 rpm records. tended range concert speaker suffi- 
il, i § Double-wrist-action pickup with ad- cient volume for up to 1000 persons. 
d old CAL-12V7 DIRECTOR. Freight or ex- 
oe Pa press extra; shpg. wt., 25 lbs. $127.50 


A 
B. 
A 
B. 
A 
B. 


rerted 
mself. 


: Add state tax if necessary— 
: my 5 none on interstate orders 
‘y tea ; 


aie THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 + Chicago 11 «+ Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 + Detroit! * Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 + New York 11 «+ Pittsburgh 30 
, Portland 5 + Richmond 16 «+ San Francisco 2 
toda\ “ Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES 
S : : in these cities: 
ucator. Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


OCAT! 





Can the Counselor Be a Prophet? . Wayne K. Cl 


Counselor at Work 


How Do Your Records Grow? . 

Films for Churches . 

How Would Your Church Rate? . Robert O.§ 
We Do Our Own Fund Raising ._ . Gordon Me 


Msaniden. ... 5... 3. 
2. ae tee a 


The Churchandthe Law. . . F. Murray B 


Mexico’s Audacious Church Architecture 


Church Tour for Children. . Wouter Van 


On the Record . wah Ate 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
We Want to Know . 

TOGETHER Preview . 








